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RED POLLED CATTLE. 


In these latter dchorning days, when the utility of horns is at 
least a mooted question, the polled cattle become objects of special 
interest. The accompanying illustration of a group of Red Polls 
will call our readers’ attention to a breedtor which much may be 
said in commendation. It is no new candidate for public favor, 
having originated long ago in Norfolk and Suffolk counties, Eng- 
land, where they were a very popular dairy breed. It is thought by 
early writers that they originated from a cross of the Galloways, a 
polled breed in the counties named. This is probable from the fact 
that numerous herds of the Galloways were annually driven to 








RED POLLED CATTLE FROM THE 


Suffolk and Norfolk counties, where they were fattened. The herd 
from which our illustration is taken is the property of G. P. Squires 
& Son, Cortland Co, N Y, and was started in 1883 by the importa- 
tion of a bull and three heifers from England. An importation 
had previously been made in 1873 and in 1882, and since then 
numerous importations have been made, as the breed has grown in 
popularity. The bulls are wonderfully prepotent. Crossed with 
any other breed, the offspring are invariably polled. The cows are 
good milkers, and their milk is rich in butter fats. Tests show the 
herd in question to renge from three and two-fifths to five and one- 
fifth per cent of butter fat in the milk. They are also persistent 
milkers, holding on until it becomes necessary to dry them off, At 


the New Orleans Exposition this breed showed the highest per cent 
of butter fat of any of the breeds on exhibition. The breed has 
strong friends among many farmers in the celebrated dairy districts 
of Iowa, as well as in New England and New York, and also in 
other sections, and is steadily growing in popularity. 





NO SPECULATION IN RAISING GOOD STOCK 


HOLLISTER SAGE. 


How often it is said, “If I raise my calves, nine out of 10 will 
fail to make good cows.” This is true oftentimes only because we 
breed at random, and like produces like. Average cows or poor ones 





HERD OF G. P. SQUIRES & SON. 


are mated with inferior males and average or poor progeny results. 
If a good cow occurs it is only accidental. This age of the Babcock 
test is chowing us more and more the folly ot haphazard breeding. 
To raice a cow that yields two pounds of butter per day costs no 
more in fodder and labor than to bring up a ‘“‘skimmer,” or one 
that produces one-fourth to three-fourths of a pound diitr. The 
one pays a neat dividend for the labor and investment, ie other a 
neat (?) loss. Pedigree without previous performance counts for 
nothing. I most earnestly recommend the use of bulls that have 
shown by their progeny already old enough to be in the dairy that 
they are superior sires for cows uniform in producing large quan- 
tities of fats. Heifers from such animals may be depended upon. 








A STRONG AND CONVENIENT FODDER TABLE. 


Many practical farmers find that the quickest, easiest and most 
economical method of handling shock corn is to husk it in the field 
as soon as ripe and bind the fodder in bundles } eeapeeanay to haul- 
ing to the barn. To 
facilitate the work of 
husking and binding 
the fodder, Elnathan 
Heald, Vermont,uses a 
table of his own con- 
struction which is 
well shown in the ac- 
companying illustra- 
tion. It is made of 
two eight-inch boards 
10 ft long nailed about 14 in apart thus allowing room for a man to 
stand between them. The legs are about two or two and one-half 
feet long and well braced after the plan shown in the cut. Across 
one end and beneath the boards is placed the three-inch roller E. 
Near the middle of the roller two small holes are bored one-half 
inch apart. Short, strong pegs are driven into these between which 
is placed one end of a rope half an inch thick and 10 feet in length. 
The other end is fastened to the strong cross-piece D. A medium- 
sized shock is easily tipped over upon the table putting it in a con- 
venient position for husking. "When enough fodder is obtained for 
a bundle the twine in the can a, is drawn through the groove in 
the strip c and caught in the notch at 1, 2 or 3 according to the size 
of the bundle. The rope, which hangs across the roller when not 
in use, is put over the bunch of fodder, then back under the cross- 
pieces dand b, and the knot is caught between the pegs on the 
roller. Then by turning the roller by means of the crank at one 
end, the bunch is compressed and the twine brought over the top 
and tied. Loosen the rope and the bundle is ready to go to the 
stack, mow or cutting box. 











FODDER TABLE. 





FEEDING DAIRY COWS FOR MILK, BUTTER AND FLESH. 


Selected milch cows at the Maine experiment station were fed 
two rations which differed widely in the amount of protein con- 
tained. W. H. Jordan (R ’93) reports that in both the timothy hay 
was the same and the weights of the grain were equal, but in one 
ration the grain consisted of equal weights of corn meal, gluten 
and cottonseed meals, while in the others it was all corn meal. 
The digestible material furnished was practically the same in both 
rations, though the proportion of digestible protein was nearly 
twice as great in the mixed grain ration as in the corn meal ration. 

The general appearance of the cows showed less thrift whil> 
being fed the corn meal ration, though the body weight did not 
vary greatly. The nitrogenous ration produced from one-fifth to 
one-third more milk than the corn meal, and this milk was gener- 
ally the richer in solids by 80 to 40 per cent. The ration fed seemed 
to have little effect upon the composition of the milk solids, 

Throughout the experiment the proportion of fat steadily in- 
creased without regard to what the cows were fed, and no evidence 
was furnished in support of the claim that by changing the food of 
cows, more butter fat will be produced without an accompanying 
increased production of the other milk solids. Hence the most 
profitable food for butter production will also be the most profita- 
ble for the cheese maker or the milk farmer. The chemical tests 
did not show any appreciable difference in the butter made from 
the two rations. Corn meal needs the addition of more nitrogen- 
ous material to make it a useful food for dairy cows. 





HINTS TO OLD-FASHIONED BUTTER MAKERS. 


Don’t imagine that because you generally make good butter 
from your shallow-pan setting, that this is the best method. So far 
as quality is concerned it is all right, but, as a rule, it is not econo- 
mical, too much cream being wasted. Deep setting is more econo- 
wical— the separator is still better. 

Always usea thermometer to temper the cream before churning. 
The old-fashioned way, which is still so often used, of guessing at it 
by sticking in the finger, is unreliable—too often widely mislead- 
ing. A good thermometer is the only safe way. 

Although good butter can be made with the old dash 
churn, it is a laborious method, and it is far more inconvenient to 
operate than the barrel or box churns. In the old dash churn, you 
skim the butter out—in the others you draw off the milk. The 
former plan requires so much working of the butter to remove the 
milk that it becomes salvy—the grain is destroyed and the value 
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decreased. In the box churn, every trace of milk can be removed 
without any working, by two—sometimes three washings. 

Find out how much salt your patrons like in a pound of butter 
and then weigh it out at every churning. The old guesswork 
plan is a most vicious one—there is nothing more unreliable, and 
butter made under it will be found to vary from one to three ounces 
of salt to the pound. 

Partially filled tubs of butter should have an inch of strong 
brine on the top of the butter, removing it carefully before more 
butter is added, then returning it. This keeps the air from the but- 
ter and prevents any changes. The butter will not absorb any per- 
ceptible quantity of salt from the brine. 





CONVENIENT FEED RACK FOR SHEEP. 


The usual method of feeding sheep has a number of disadvan- 
tages. When fed from the floor adjacent to their pen, the limbs 
are quite sure to be found walking all over the hay and grain, and 
making themselves generally at : 
home in the uttermost parts of the | 
barn. The sheep, moreover, wear ~ 
off the wool from their necks and 
disfigure themselves when feeding 
through openings in the side of 
their pen. Where the fodder is 
thrown down from the floor above 
the pen an arrangement such as is 
shown in the illustration may be 
found serviceable. It isa hanging 
rack with slats all around it, and 
made narrow at the bottom so that 
the flock can reach even the last 
spear of hay. There will be no 
crowding with such an arrange- 
ment. The feed will not be soiled, 
and the pen can be kept closed so 
that the lambs cannot escape from it. Even when the fodder isnot 
thrown down from the floor above such a rack may be hung near 
the side of the pen, and the hay thrown over into it from the feeding 
floor, giving much more feeding space to the flock than would a 
rack nailed against the side of the pen. 





HANGING FEED RACE, 





Sores on Cows’ Teats.—During the cold weather of spring and 
autumn the teats of cows are liable to become sore. At first a 
small chafe or crack in the outer skin is noticed. If the weather is 
raw and disagreeable and the sores are not properly treated, they 
become very much enlarged and often bleed during the operation 
of milking. Just as soon as these blemishes are discovered all 
proper effort should be made to cure them. If the sores are deep, 
causing much uneasiness to the cow at milking, the cure is hastened 
by applying a plaster of some healing salve. This not only ex- 
cludes the air but hastens the healing. If a common court plaster 
is cut into strips, moistened and pressed over the sore for a moment, 
it will greatly aid in the cure. At the next milking aim to press 
the plaster against the hollow of the hand as it will remain longer 
and not irritate the sore as when the pressure is between the fingers. 
In absence of a plaster use castor oil, lard, unsalted butter, or any 
heavy oil to keep the sore soft. Do not remove the scab that will 
form, oftener than every two or three days. The neglected sores 
are a prolific cause of kicking cows. 





Separator Tests.—During the term of the dairy school of the 
Pennsylvania experiment station held last summer, some experi- 
ments were made with separators. About the same time, similar 
experiments were made at the dairy schools of New York and Ver- 
mont. Eight different machines were tested at the three stations. 
The percentage of cream left in the milk was as follows by the 
three machines making the best record in that respect: DeLaval 
Alpha Turbine 0.05 per cent; DeLaval Alpha Acme 0.09; Columbia 
No 2, 0.09. 





Feeding Rations.—A rather conservative dairyman in discussing 
the ration problem says, ‘‘the most skillful chemist in the world 


‘cannot, in his laboratory, lay down rules or compound rations that 


shall give the very best returns possible from each one of 25 good 
dairy cows.” This is very true, but it is equally true that the agri- 
cultural chemist can lay down certain general rules which will 
enable any intelligent dairyman to vastly improve on the unscien- 
tific methods which so generally prevail. 

















































































PERCHERON HORSES. 


GEORGE A. MARTIN. 


¥ In the midst of the general decline of values which has marked 
1 the last few years, no horses have suffered less than the Percherons. 
The reason is that the Percheron combines, in an eminent degree, 
weight and strength with activity. It occupies a place between the 
light classes, of which the American road horse isa fair type and 
the ponderous, powerful but slow-moving draft horses of British or 
Belgian origin. The Percheron is, in a sense, a made-up breed, 
but it has been bred on strict lines so long that the type has become 
as firmly fixed as that of the Arab itself. The oriental horses 
which were left in France when the tide of Saracenic invasion was 
turned back by Charles Martel, crossed upon the native mares, 
helped to form the breed of La Perche. Subsequent infusions of 
Arab and Barb blood have contributed to maintain the spirit, action 


THE HORSE 
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Percheron stallion, Piton (15093 of the French Percheron stud 
book) 10731. Piton was foaled in 1887, his fsire’ being Sultan 
(4713), his dam Castille (14424) by Favori II (7332). He inherits the 
blood of Favori I and others of the most renowned Percheron 
blood in France. He is black with a white star in his forehead and 
weighs about 1800 pounds. He is owned by McLaughlin Bros of 
Columbus, Ohio, who exhibited him at the Michigan state fair 
the present year and were awarded the first prize for his class, At 
the great horse show held this week in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, he is an object of special attention among the heavy 
horses. 





Look to Your Axles.—How many horses sufter by want of at- 
tention to the axles of carts and wagons. We often see the wheels 
running at an angle of 10 or 15 degrees out of the true, the team- 
sters seeming not to realize how much this increases the burden. 
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and docility for which the Percheron is distinguished among heavy 
horses. The French government, royal, imperial, or republican, has 
always taken a special interest in horse breeding, and aided it by 
expert supervision, prizes and subsidies. With this encouragement 
; and a genuine love for the pursuit, it is little wonder that French 
horse breeders have striven to maintain the purity and high char- 
acter of their horses. An additional stimulant has been given dur- 
ing the last thirty years by the demands of the American market 
which afforded a profitable outlet for a large part of the surplus of 
i) really good horses. The earliest importations to this country con- 
: sisted mostly of gray horses. But the Brilliants and many other 
black Percherons were so excellent in quality, and attained such 
great reputation that black has become a very popular color for the 
breed among American horsemen. 
Our illustration presents a spirited portrait of the imported 










THE FAMOUS PERCHERON STALLION--PITON. 
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If the wheels will only revolve, it seems all that is needed by the 
thoughtless driver. Want of care in greasing the wheels is another 
source of unnecessary labor for the horses. It is only fair that 
while we require reasonable labor from our animals we should 
grant them reasonable facilities for doing it.—{J. L. Hersey. 





Over-feeding Hens.—There is as much injury done to a flock of 
layers by over-feeding, as by not feeding enough. Keep their ap- 
petites sharp to make them active, not lazy. Laziness is not conduc- 
ive to productiveness, and is a habit easily contracted from too much 
attention at feeding time. Winter weather usually creates a good 
appetite, but this should not be over-indulged in, and laziness re- 
place good laying qualities. Activity must be had to induce laying. 
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SET SMALL FRUITS IN 


J. L. HERBST. 





AUTUMN. 


Those desiring to start a small-fruit plantation will find fall 
setting preferable to waiting until next spring. Other duties are 
more pressing then, and 
this work is apt to be de- 
layed. Plants set out in the 
fall are ready to start with 
other vegetation at the first 
appearance of favorable 
weather. Young roots and 
new buds will have started 
before the ground is in good 
condition for spring plant- 
ing. Breaking these will 
stunt growth and produce a 
lack of vitality. Fall setting gives time for the callusing of 
wounded rootlets. In setting, see that the earth is closely packed 
about the roots, leaving no air spaces. Select good, sound plants. 
The illustrations represent two types. The one at a is a root cut- 
ting; 6 is what is called a sucker. Use only the first kind. Many 
failures come from planting suckers. The essentials for good 
results are good location, well-drained, thoroughly pulverized rich 
soil, and good, sound roots, set in their natural position. Blackber- 
ries, raspberries, currants, gooseberries and grapes can all be 
planted this fall before a general freeze-up. 
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GOOD AND BAD ROOT STOCKS, 





FALL PLANTING OF FRUIT TREES. 


B. 8. HOXIE, WISCONSIN. 


Fall planting has many advocates, and the reasons given for 
doing the work then are in the main correct, but as our falls have 
been very dry for the past few years, it would be bad practice to set 
trees in autumn and expect many of them to live. Nursery men 
who are particularly anxious to work off their stock, try to make it 
appear that fall is the best time for planting. They tell the farmer 
he then has more time to attend to this work. If the argument 
would end here and they would emphasize the importance of buy- 
ing trees, and then properly heeling them in, their point would be 
gained and the farmer would have his trees ready for the spring 
planting. 

With the dying of the leaves, the feeding roots have ceased 
their functions for the season. For the next year’s growth new 
feeders must start from root and rootlet. The tree standing in 
nursery row with roots intact is able to draw some moisture from 
the earth to supply what is forced out by our dry atmosphere of 
fall and winter, but the tree taken up and transplanted is in a new 
condition, and unless this operation has been performed very early 
in the fall and the ground is wet and moist, as it has been this fall, 
the tree is in no condition to supply the moisture evaporated from 
its limbs and top, consequently will be dead or sonearly dead before 
spring, that the growth is feeble, the tree stunted, and its vitality 
impaired. All who have had experience in striking cuttings, know 
that if they are properly buried in the fall there is very little danger 
of loss next season. The reason is plain. The roots must come 
from the callus at the end of the cutting, and when the cutting is 
properly buried this callus is formed in the fall while the ground is 
yet warm and moist, or if not moist enough from early rains the 
planter can make it so, and then protect by mulch. When planted 
out in spring the cutting is in the best condition for early growth. 
If cuttings are struck in the spring, quite often drouth sets in before 
the callus has formed and roots pushed out to lower moisture. 

I have just examined some gooseberry cuttings which were buried 
about four weeks ago, and find them nicely callused and will be in 
fine condition for spring planting. Apply the same rule to apple 
trees and nursery stock. The roots have been severed from their 
place of growth and can not be in condition this fall to supply the 
evaporated moisture. I would then carefully heel them in. But 
first, if in bundles as they came from the nursery, cut them apart, 
and with a sharp knife cut off all bruised and mangled roots to good 
sound bark, and all long slim roots. Do this with an upward 
slanting stroke, then puddle the roots as you would for final plant- 
ing, then begin putting trees in trench, letting the tops slant up- 
wards. Be sure and carefully cover all roots with moist earth, 
packing it closely aroundthem. If there is no danger from vermin 
the tops may be covered with leaves or marsh hay; otherwise I 
would completely cover with earth. And here let me say there is 
nothing better for covering rose bushes and other half hardy 
shrubs, than earth. When trees are procured in the fall and thus 
heeled in, the planting can be done just at the right time in the 
spring, which is when the ground will work freely without being 








FRUITS AND FLOWERS 












lumpy or too wet. If your trees are already heeled in, and the 
work not well done, it should be attended to at once, for dry spaces 
around the roots are very damaging, if not fatal, to trees. 





BEST POLLENIZERS FOR PISTILLATE STRAWBERRIES. 


P. W. BLACKNALL, NORTH CAROLINA. 


One of the most important questions now before strawberry 
growers is what staminate varieties to plant as pollenizers with the 
improved pistillates, such as Haverland, Bubach, etc. With high 
manuring and cultivation the Sharpless might answer. But 
under general conditions it would not. Of the many varieties tested 
by me for this purpose the Woolverton surpasses all in size, pro- 
ductiveness and general excellence of plant and berry. Few varie- 
ties are as rich in pollen, it blooms just with the large pistillates 
and continues in bloom so long that varieties planted with it are 
thoroughly pollenized and bear heavy and fine crops. Enhance is 
also rich in pollen and in all respects a close second to Woolverton. 
For the early pistillates Hoffman, Michel and Beder Wood are excel- 
lent pollenizers, all three being rich in pollen. Tennessee Prolific, 
Rio and Cyclone are promising new staminates. What proportion 
of staminates are necessary for thorough pollenization is another 
highly important question. The usual rule of one row of stami- 
nates to three rows of pistillates is a safe one. But in seasons un- 
favorable for the distribution of pollen, unless a powerful pollenizer 
is used, even every other row of staminates will prove ineffective, 
and acrop of small, knotty, imperfect berries be the result. It 
may thus be seen how important it is to know that your staminates 
are, not only large, of good shape and quality, and as productive as 
possible, but also to be sure that they are so rich in pollen that not 
a pistillate bloom fails to produce a fine berry for lack of it. 





WINTER MULCHING OF STRAWBERRIES. 


R. M. KELLOGG. 


As plants grow until freezing weather sets in, mulching must 
be delayed until the ground is frozen sufficiently to hold up a loaded 
wagon. With a wide-tired vehicle there is less danger of injuring 
the crowns. Any kind of straw may be used. That most free from 
weed or grass seeds is best. Stable manure is good where the land 
needs enriching, but it must not be placed directly on the plants. 
Marsh hay is most desirable but any straw or coarse litter will 
answer. 

The object of mulching strawberries in autumn is to prevent 
rapid thawing. When once frozen the frost should come out very 
gradually. If the ground is merely shaded this object will be ac- 
complished.’ To conserve moisture in the spring until after the 
berries are picked, apply the mulch thickly between the rows. Put 
a little light chaff directly on the plants. Rake off this chaff when 
growth begins. As freezing and thawing is not rapid or frequent in 
December, mulching may often be delayed even to the latter part 
of January. 





Keeping Apples in the Cellar.—Apples intended for wintering in 
the cellar or for home use, should not be placed there until cold 
weather, and during all their journey from the tree should be 
handled with great care, to avoid abrasion of the skin, or bruises 
which often prove as destructive as when the skin is broken. Such 
long-keeping varieties as russets may, if in good order, be placed 
directly in barrels and not again handled until ripe in March or 
April. It is best to place other varieties in bushel boxes or upon 
hanging shelves and then not more than five or six deep, so that 
they may be looked over occasionally and the damaged or decayed 
ones removed. If the cellar is naturally dry, causing the fruit to 
shrivel, then place near to or directly upon the cellar bottom, where 
it is, of course, cooler and more moist. However, if damp and lia- 
ble ta cause mold or induce decay, then remove them as far as pos- 
sible from the floor, as the dryest atmosphere rises to the ceiling. 
During the winter if an apple shows the least signs of decay remove 
it and at once use it in any available manner desired. 





Flowering Shrubs in Winter.—One of the most charming flower 
displays in winter is secured by boxing a few of our prettier but 
common shrubs, such as lilacs, deutzias, syringas and spireas. 
Small lilacs should be grown stocky in our gardens for this special 
service. Dig them in the fall and place in the cellar for a few 
weeks. Remove toa warm room about two weeks before flowers 
are needed. In this way you may have a succession of lilacs all win- 
ter. The fragrance fills the house. A very easy shrub to force is 
the yellow flowering currant. This is also very fragrant. No spe- 
cial care is needed in forcing shrubs except to keep them watered. 
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WORKBENCH AND TOOL CLOSET. 


The ordinary workbench is too often a litter of tools, shavings, 


bits of wood, nails, screws, and . 


other articles, affording no 
little inconvenience whenever 
it is desired to use the bench. 
Tools are thus frequently lost, 
and many of them made dull 
by contact with each other, 
and with nails and other hard 
substances. There is frequent 
rusting also when the weather 
becomes damp. A plan is 
shown in the illustration by 
which the tools may be kept 
each in a safe place, and yet 
conveniently at hand the 
moment one is wanted. Nails 
and screws should be kept in 
boxes with apartments for the 
various sizes, and these boxes 
may also find a place in the 
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A HANDY TOOL CHEST. 
closet at the head of the bench, or, if desired, a drawer for nails, 
screws, etc., may be made below the bench. 





DO EGGS NEED TURNING? 


The general opinion is that eggs in an incubator should be 
turned twice a day. The few experiments which have been made 
with unturned eggs are not reassuring. Theory seems to agree 
with fact, for the theory is that unless the eggs are turned there is 
danger of the embryo becoming attached to one part of the shell, 
and the facts, so far as experiment has gone, show that this attach- 
ment is sometimes made. It is argued that a hen turns the eggs 
and man should do the same; the hen is the model the man 
should imitate. A hen does turn her eggs more or less when she 
finds a place for her feet in the nest, and when she gathers the eggs 
under her, but she does not proceed systematically about it, and it is 
probable that some eggs get very little turning. It is possible, also, 
that these unturned eggs are the ones that have chickens in them 
unable to break out of the shell. There is no proof, however, of 
this suggestion. More experiment is needed to demonstrate 
whether or not the turning of the eggs in incubators is a necessity. 
Until such experiments are made and the question is definitely 
settled, it will be well, probably, to continue the turning of the eggs. 
Still, if this really be unnecessary, much labor could be saved. 





NOVEMBER IN THE POULTRY YARD. 


If the poultry house has not been thoroughly repaired and 
cleaned, and the flock warmly housed and settled for the winter, it 
is imperative that it be done at once. If not, the fowls had better 
be killed and marketed without delay, for all hope of profit is gone. 

A hen will not lay—in fact she cannot—if it takes all she eats 
to keep her alive. A certain amount of every ration has to be 
applied to keep her warm and to nourish her body. It is the sur- 
plus over and above this that she turns into eggs. If there is no 
surplus there are no eggs. 

To lay freely, the hen has to be in good health, her blood pure, 
her whole system in good working condition. If the house is filthy 
and full of unwholesome odors the fowls cannot remain healthy. 
With every breath, while confined, they absorb poison; they 
become weakened and soon disease of some kind carries them off, 
and the profit goes with them. 

If the cockerels of the early hatches have not been sold, do not 
delay doing it any longer; they will not pay for the food which 
they will consume. What is saved is so much easily earned, and 
the feed these cockerels would need will keep nearly as many 
laying pullets. 

When housing the pullets for winter, do not put too many in 
one house. If not fully grown the proper number will not seem to 
fill up as the house should, but as they grow they will occupy more 
and more of the space. Eight square feet of floor space is none too 
much for each fowl, and ten would be better. 

Clean out the droppings often enough to keep the house sweet 
and clean. Use plenty of plaster under the roosts. A sprinkling of 
air-slaked lime over the floor will do good, but do not put it under 
the perches, as it will hasten the escape of the ammonia and lessen 
the value of the droppings. 

The pullets should be laying well now, and paying for the care 
and feed they have received. Keep fresh water, shells and grit 
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before them always. It will cost no more to feed a variety than 
one kind of food. Corn in small quantities, wheat, oats, barley, and 
buckwheat, both whole and ground, bran, or middlings, or both, 
make a list from which a change can be made at nearly every 
meal, Green stuff and cut bone are essential to the best success 
after they have to be wholly or partially confined. An open shed 
in which the hens can scratch and sun themselves will pay a big 
dividend during the next six months. 

If any rubbish has collected in the yards or about the houses, 
collect and burn what can be burnt, and bury the rest out of sight. 
If any of the yards have not been plowed yet, to turn under the 
soiled surface, it can be done now, and early in the spring oats can 
be scwn and harrowed in. It always pays to have plenty of green 
stuff provided for. The rye that was sown in September should 
make good picking for the hens now and until covered with snow. 





ELEVATED PLATFORM TO BASEMENT WELLS. 


In many cases it is desirable to have the pump in the barn base- 
ment so elevated that the water pumped will by its own gravity 
flow into troughs located in the extreme end of the basement, or 

. even into apartments in the ad- 
joining sheds or stables. 
Where the pumps are already 
located this may be accomplish- 
ed by simply raising the plat- 
form a couple of feet, as shown 
in the sketch. Water may 
then be pumped into a small 
trough or half barrel from 
which it will flow into a pipe 

SERVICEABLE PUMP PLATFORM. or open V shaped trough to the 
point desired. This plan permits water to be dipped from the 
trough for any purpose without going to the pump, or it may be so 
arranged as to pump directly into the pipe, its inlet being placed so 
as to be pushed out of the way when not in use, or for filling the 
trough at the pump. Such little devices cost but little and in the 
course of a year save many hours of hard labor. 








WHERE TO LOCATE THE POULTRY HOUSE. 


B. HOLMES, JR. 


The one consideration of greater importance than all others in 
deciding the location of the poultry house is the character of the 
soil. Of two locations—one the best grass run in the world but 
a stiff clay soil, the othera sand bank where a grasshopper would 
starve—I would select the latter. The want of a grass run can be 
overcome, the cold, sticky clay, mud-pudding in a wet time, and 
hard baked as a brick in dry times, cannot. The main item in the 
expense account of the poultryman is labor; every step saved in 
doing the work is so much gained. Yet between two locations. 
one wet and the other dry, the dry one should be selected, even if 
it entails many more steps; the losses which would occur from 
having the house in the wet location would a great deal more than 
pay for the extra labor. These losses would come from several 
sources, chiefly in impaired health and consequent unproductive- 
ness of the flock. Many would be sick necessitating constant care, 
eggs would be few, chicks hatched would lack vigor, die, or make 
slow growth and undersized fowls, in fact, there would have to be 
a constant struggle to offset the effect of the wet soil. The sandy 
soil dries quickly after a rain, snow melts more quickly, it warms 
quickly in the sun, every shower purifies it by washing all impuri- 
ties through it. Better have no fowls than to try to keep them on 
wet or heavy clay land. 





Storing Seed Corn.—Most farmers have some unfurnished attic 
or outbuilding where seed corn can be stored. The rafters or joists 
make a very convenient place 
from which to hang the ears. 
Desiring a better and more econo- 
mical plan than tying two ears 
together, I now take a piece of 
binding twine, tie to the end one 
SS ear, then with a single loop of the 
string for each ear secure about 





END EAR 


Pia = 10 ears inaline. Hang these to 
- the rafters as shown in the illus- 
tration.—[{J. N. Sanborn. 


HANGING CORN, 





Now is the time to crowd the turkey crop for the Thanksgiving 
market. If it were not for grasshoppers and indulgent neighbors, 
turkeys would be unprofitable. They are great foragers. 
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cniheialiiianes 
It would be well if the agricultural press of 
the country generally would encourage, by 
their commendation, the efforts Secretary 
Morton is making to reform the nuisance and 
idle wasting of the public money in the seed dis- 
tribution. The seeds sent out are largely 
worthless and none are valuable that cannot 
be procured of any seedsman. It is an utterly 
unpardonable waste of the people’s money. 


ccueeenigigaanene 

Permission to sell skimmilk in New York 
city is going to be asked of the legislature for 
the benefit of the worthy poor who cannot af- 
ford to buy pure milk. This could be accom- 
plished by establishing a few depots under the 
control of the city or the health department 
where skimmilk might be legally sold. We 
should not oppose such a modification of the 
present law, but skimmilk should never be al- 
lowed to be retailed from a wagon, for this 
would simply encourage its sale fraudulently 
at whole milk prices or a little less. 


pee aap Meta 

One of the greatest benefits that can be con- 
ferred upon a farmer or his family is to induce 
him to subscribe for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
if he is not already on the list. This has come 
to be so generally recognized that our agents 


EDITORIAL 








are welcomed far and wide. Unlike canvass- 
ing for ordinary books or publications, solicit- 
ing for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is a patriotic 
work, that wins for our intelligent representa- 
tives the respect of their fellows and the satis- 
faction of work well done. Every subscriber 
obtained means the enrollment of another 
worker in the grand army of good farming, 
good living and good citizenship, helping every 
member of that family to a better and happier 
existence. Many of our representatives and 
agents have found their work a stepping stone 
to advancement in other ways. The writer 
paid his way through one of the best agricul- 
tural colleges in the country by canvassing for 
this journal, of which he is now the editor, and 
looks back upon those days with the utmost 
satisfaction. Some of his best friends were 
won when “on the road.”’ This work is a real 
education, giving one an insight into character 
and life that will enable him to make a greater 
success of whatever he may undertake, but no 
occupation will confer greater honor. 





Your Money or Your Road. 


The Central Pacific railway company, which 
owns that portion of the original transconti- 
nental line which extends from Ogden, Utah, 
to the bay of San Francisco, is indebted to the 
United States government in the sum of 
$77,104,604. This sum represents the value of 
the bonds issued to the company and the ac- 
crued interest on thesame. A partof these 
bonds will mature January 16, 1895, and the re- 
mainder November 28, 1898. An appeal has 
been made to congress to refund this debt or 
defer the time of payment for 50 years. The 
claim is that the road, which is valuable to the 
government and to the producers along its 
route, does not pay, and accordingly has no 
money with which to meetits obligations. The 
road and its branehes are leased to the South- 
ern Pacific railway company for a period of 99 
years. 

There are several good and sufficient reasons 
why the road does not pay a dividend on its 
stock. Its actual cost is estimated to have been 
$40,000,000, but the total issue of bonds and stock 
amounted to $124,000,000. The fictitious capi- 
tal or ‘“‘watered stock” is represented by $84,- 
000,000. Nearly all this sum went into the 
pockets of Leland Stanford, Charles Crocker, 
Mark Hopkins and C. P. Huntington. All but 
the last named are now dead, but they left es- 
tates sufficiently large to nearly if not entirely 
meet the sum due the government. They were 
the actual owners and directors of the road. 
They made their fortunes out of it. They 
caused the road to be leased to the Southern 
Pacific in which they had large interests. 

The Southern Pacificis a competing line and 
it is more to its interest to carry freight and 
passengers from San Francisco to New Orleans 
than from any part of California to Ogden. 
Its managers have accordingly,to use a rail- 
road phrase,‘‘milked”’ the Central Pacific road. 
They made it impractical for the farmers, lum- 
bermen and miners in Utah and Nevada to 
sendtheir products to the Pacific coast. It 
cost them more to send freight westward 800 
miles than eastward 1600 miles. 

It seems evident that if the government is 
ever to recover the sum due it, or any consider- 
able part of it, that some action must be taken 
atonce. With the sum now due two roads 
could be constructed from Ogden to Oakland, 
as rails are very cheap. The Central Pacific 
road was chartered by the state of California 
on June 27, 1861. The limit of the existence of 
its franchise is 50 years. This time will expire 
June 27, 1911. The stockholders are personally 
liable for the debts of the company while it 
has a legal existence, but after 1911 their liabil- 
ity ceases. The fortunes acquired by scheming 
men are ordinarily quickly squandered by 
their widows and children. Under federal law 
the United States becomes a preferred creditor 
against the estate of a deceased debtor. The 
statute of limitations does not run against the 
United States when collusion and fraud can be 









proven. Apparently actions to recover this 
debt should be commenced at once. 

But if the government is not successful in 
collecting the debt in the manner proposed, it 
can resort to another course. It can declare 
the charter forfeited and take possession of the 
road and its rolling stock. It could as an ex- 
periment run the road, as the government of 
many countries does, and show to the people of 
the country whether it is economical and prac- 
tical for the national government to acquire 
and operate all our railroad lines. Many 
people wish to have the experiment tried and 
will not be satisfied till it is. 

Another method of procedure would be for 
the government to acquire the road and dis- 
pose of itto a company that was obligated to 
confine its business to that of acommon car- 
rier and forbidden to have any interest in 
parallel or competing roads. A restriction 
could be placed on its charges for carrying 
freight and passengers so that the country and 
settlers for whose betterment the road was 
designed would at last receive the benefit of it 
and some return for the land subsidy. 





A call is out for an anti-option convention at 
Vicksburg, Nov 20. The commercial bodies of 
that city invite those opposed to gambling in 
staple products to join inits suppression. It is 
believed that by concert of action among those 
interested, the United States senate may be 
prevailed upon to speedily enact the Hatch 
bill, which passed the house by such an over- 
whelming majority. The fear that thé oppo- 
nents of federal suppression of this evil might 
prevent the enactment of any comprehensive 
measure, is given as areason for holding the 
convention in the center of a section which 
might be expected to look with disfavor upon 
such a policy toward states rights. Cotton 
growers and factors are also aroused to the 
baneful effects of aspecies of gambling which 
enables the New York cotton exchange to sell 
50,000,000 fictitious bales a year, against sales 
of only 193,000 bales of actual cotton during the 
same time, while the receipts at that port were 
only107,000 bales. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
has repeatedly shown how this evil is conduct- 
ed to an equal extent in the grain markets, and 
the large vote for the Hatch billin the house 
was partly due to the efforts of this journal. 
All persons in sympathy with the purposes of 
the convention are invited to attend, and may 
obtain particulars as to reduced railroad rates 
by writing to the secretary, B. W. Griffith, at 
Vicksburg, Miss. We bespeak for this effort 
the continued co-operation of every farmer and 
and farmers’ organization. 

————EE 

The Nebraska dairymen’s association has 
made a vigorous campaign against fraudulent 
butter. The method adopted was to work for 
the election to the legislature of such men as 
will favor the legislation necessary to restrict 
the sale of the obnoxious product, without re- 
gard to party affiliations. Their senatorial 
apologist for the fraud, Mr Manderson, is just 
now preserving a discreet silence. 





A bounty on foxes is earnestly desired by 
farmers in many parts of New York, Ohio and 
Connecticut. A Litchfield county poultry 
man says he has lost $200 worth of fowls and 
turkeys the last year ortwo. Let us have a 
good stiff bounty on foxes until Sir Reynard is 
no longer troublesome. 


a ne 

Matters of great importance to tobacco grow- 
ers are outlined in their department on an- 
other page of this issue. Will they rise to the 
occasion ? 





The American Poultry Association meets in 
19th annual convention at Kansas City, Mo, Dec 
20, during the exhibition of the mid-continental 
poultry association at the same place, Dec 18 to 26. 

Home-Made Fodder Cutter.—J. F. B., NewYork, 
wants to know how to construct a home-made fod- 
der cutter. An article describing such a machine 
with illustrations we will gladly publish. Photo- 
graphs or rough pencil sketches will answer. 











European Farmers Still in the Depths. 





Lonpon, England, Oct 26—The wheat trade 
in Great Britain continues in a most lamenta- 
ble state, its position being worse than ever. 
When last writing, it seemed almost impossi- 
ble that things could reach a lower point, but 
such has actually occurred. Then, English 
wheat was worth only an average of 54}c p bu; 
in the following week it dropped 1}c and now 
it stands another 4c lower, viz, 52}c per bushel. 
It is positively ruinous to the British farmer, 
who is at his wits’ end by reason of foreign 
competition. The sales of wheat have been 20 
per cent lower than is usual at this month of 
the year, notwithstanding that condition has 
much improved. Some writers have been add- 
ing to the discomfort of the farmer by discuss- 
ing the probability and advocating the idea 
that wheat may yet fall here (perhaps in five or 
ten years) to a level of 36c p bu, as wheat must 
be grown by competing countries. But so di- 
vergent are the views held by grain men that 
others declare that the turn in the market for 
wheat has begun, and that prices will now go 
up. It does not really look like it yet, not- 
withstanding markets have been firmer here. 
There is no change in the foreign trade, though 
if winter sets in rapidly a falling off in Rus- 
sian supplies may make matters better for the 
American markets. Argentine wheat is com- 
ing less freely, being held pending a more cer- 
tain forecast of the growing crop. 

The trade in barley is the first to show im- 
provement, as it has gone up jc p bu in the 
fortnight for English, notwithstanding foreign 
is still coming forward with as much freedom 
as it did acouple of months ago, though the 
supplies then were regarded as exceptional. 
In connection with this cereal it may be stated 
that there has just been held a barley compe- 
tition in London, at which nearly 300 exhibits 
of British and about 80 of foreign were staged. 
Although the season has been a bad one for 
barley in England, the sample which took the 
champion prize was really beautiful, and the 
best probably ever shown in a competition. 
These trials are having the effect of educating 
the farmers in dressing the barley in the best 
way for market. At the same exhibition there 
were on show, not for competition, some splen- 
did hops from the United States, which were 
sold at prices which made the English growers 
wince again, hard hit though they have been 
by the low rates obtained for their own crops. 
Oats, which at the time of writing before were 
worth only 42c p bu, dropped to 40jc, and are 
now 404c. Flour prices are very low, Minne- 
sota first bakers’ flour, which is a good second- 
ary grade, being sold at $1.24 p 100 lbs, a 
sum that will also buy secondary English 
flour. California and Oregon range from $1.54 
to $1.78 p 100 lbs. The market for corn is 
rather less firm, mixed American being inac- 
tive; most business has been done in European, 
cargoes from the Danube being sold at 62c p 
bu, but sales for November were 2c lower. 

The markets on the European continent are 
firm and reports tell of a full average acreage 
of wheat being sown; in Turkey, Servia, Bul- 
garia and Roumania the area could be increas- 
ed, if prices were tempting, and it might ever 
be so if they prevail at their present level. 
The reports on the newly-sown crops in Prus- 
sia place wheat slightly better than at this time 
last year, and France has had a good seed time. 
Although everybody is looking all around to 
see what the world is doing in wheat growing, 
most attention is after all turned to the United 
States, which it is recognized more vividly 
appreciates the sad position of the business. 
Recent recorded sales in the London market 
are Caiifornian, 69¢c p bu and No 2 red winter 
58tc. The smali quantities of wheat coming to 
England do not appear much to affect prices, 
for while last week the imports of wheat and 
flour (reckoned as wheat) were 2,651,472 bu 
they reached 3,838,480 in the corresponding 
week of 1893. With such contradictory charac- 
teristics it is difficult to forecast what the fu- 
ture will bring. 

The French are crying out about the compe- 
tition of United States wheat. In the last 
number of the Journal d’Agriculture Pratigue, 
Dr Menudier, president of the general syn- 
dicate of agricultural societies of the Char- 
ente-Inferieure, advocates the raising of the 
import duty from 3éc p bu to52c. He shows 
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by atable of cost of growing wheat that the 
French farmer cannot make a living profit un- 
der existing circumstances, and would be in a 
bad way if it were, not for their vineyards 
assisting them. Unless, he says, the price is 
raised it will lead to the discontinuation of the 
growth of wheat, and France will be at the 
mercy of foreigners for her principal food. 
iia 

Hay Offerings Smaller—Farmers in most sec- 
tions of the country have recovered from their 
scare subsequent to thecutting down of the im- 


ort duty from $4 to 2 per ton and the movement 
s slightly smaller. The Oct receipts at Boston, 
for example, were only 1385 cars compared with 
3184 during the same period in ’93, and since Jan 1 
the aggregate receipts at that city have been 
17,675 cars against 18,570 one year earlier. At 
Chicago the receipts have been running small- 
er. While stocks at the big markets are 


only moderate in volume they are ample 
for immediate requirements aud special ac- 
tivity is lacking. Outside prices on sound 
grades of timothy in full cars now, three 


months and sixth months ago are as follows, and 
indicate that throughout the east the price is just 
— the $2 duty lower than prior to the new 
aw: 


Novl4 Nov7 Aug 2 May7 
New York, $15.50 $15.00 $17.00 $17. 
Chicago, 12.00 11.50 11.25 11.50 
Boston, 15.50 15.50 16.50 17.00 
Providence, 15.50 15.50 17.00 17.00 
Brooklyn, 15.25 15.00 17.00 18.00 
Jersey City, 16.00 16.00 17.00 18.00 
Toledo, 10.50 10.00 11.50 12.00 
Philadelphia, 15.00 14.50 15.00 16.00 
Baltimore, 13.50 13.00 ~ 15.00 
Cincinnat 11.00 10.50 11.25 12.25 
Pittsburg, 1L.50 11.25 12.00 13.25 
Buffalo, 12.00 12.00 -- 13.00 
St Louis, 12.50 12.50 12.00 13.00 
San Francisco, 13.50 12.50 12.00 17.50 


To Start a Creamery at Small Expense—Our 
western country is dotted with butter factories 
that have failed to besuccessful. Very often the 
trouble is due to poor management on the part of 
the creamery officials or lack of interest among 
the farmers, but all too often the trouble is due to 
being everlastingly stuck in buying their plants. 
Director Plumb of the Indiana experiment station 
reports that a large proportion of 175 creameries 
in that state have failed for this reason. There is 
no excuse for this condition of affairs. The peo- 
ple themselves are to blame if they permit them- 
selves to be thus taken in. There are quite a 
number of dairy supply houses which make a 
business of furnishing creamery outfits, most of 
whom advertise in our own or other agricultural 
papers. Those who are thinking about starting a 
creamery should communicate not only with one 
but several of these dairy supply houses, investi- 
gate the various systems of operation, the differ- 
ent kinds of machinery employed and inspect 
their actual working in both successful and un- 
successful factories. Don’t take the word of an 
interested dealer but investigate for yourself. 
Where this policy has been pursued, the cream- 
eries that have been established, either proprie- 
tary or co-operative, have been almost uniformly 
successful, while in sections where the farmers 
have swallowed whole all that was told them by 
the first creamery shark that came along, from 50 
to 75 % of the factories appear to have been fail- 
ures. Business is business, and a creamery should 
be started on business principles. 





Cost of Exporting Grain—The Minnesota rail- 
road and warehouse commission has prepared a 
statement showing the price of No1 hard spring 
wheat at Duluth, compared wlth actual sales of 
same at even date for delivery in London. The 
following table includes the itemized cost of 
shipment and points to an actual loss in the tran- 
sactions of 134¢ to nearly 4¢ p bu: 








Oct 22 Octl5 Oct3 
° cents cents cents 
Price in Duluth for No 1 hard spring, 58.25 56.75 57.75 
Duluth elevator charges; weighing 
and inspection, 85 85 85 
Lake freight and insurance, Duluth 
to Buffalo, 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Buffalo elevator charges and com- 
missions, 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Canal freight and insurance, 
Buffalo to New York, 3.00 3.00 3.00 
New York elevator charges, viz, 
weighing, transferring, demur- 
rage, towing, trimming, etc, 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Ocean freight and insurance, New 
York to London, 3.25 2.25 2.25 
Shrinkage in weight, Duluth to 
London, 50 «50 50 
Cost in London, 71.85 69.35 70.35 
Actual sales same grade wheat on 
correspoindingsdays in London 
made at, 67.88 67.50 67.50 
Loss in transaction, 3.97 1.85 2.85 


On latest date named 8000 bu No2 American red 
winter sold for 59%4,c. New York quotations that 
day for same wheat were 56c, afloat, to which add 
3%4c for foreign freight and insurance. The re- 
sult would be an even deal,if no loss occurred by 
shrinkage or waste. 

The Average Yield of Corn per acre according 
to the November government report is 19.7 bu for 
the entire country, or about 142 bu greater than 
indicated in the preliminary estimate a month 
ago. The rate of yield is the lowest since 1881, when 
it was placed at 18.6 bu pacre. A year ago the av 
yield was 22.5 bu upon a much larger harvested 
acreage. The accuracy of the government state- 
ment regarding the area of corn abandoned late 
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in the summer on account of drouth damage is so 
generally doubted that it is impossible to make 
trustworthy deductions from the figures. Taking 
the October report of 60,500,000 acres reserved §for 
harvest, together with the av yield of 19.7 bu, a to- 
tal crop of nearly 1,200,000,000 bu is suggested. But 
to this must be added many millions corn from 
the area reported abandoned,and popular trade 
estimates on the ’94 crop remain close to 1,400,000,- 
000 bu. The rate of yield in New York is placed at 
28.2 bu, Ohio 26.3, Pennsylvania 32, Illinois 28.8, 
lowa 15, Missouri 22, Kansas 11.2 and Nebraska 
only 6 bu. The average yield of buckwheat is re- 
turned at 16.1 bu pacre and of potatoes 62.3 bu 
compared with 72.2 bu one year ago. 








The Next London Wool Auction will begin 
the 22d inst and will prove an interesting series, 
as then the new clip from the colonies will be 
tested. The quantity expected is about 80,000 
bales in all against approximately 100,000 a year 
ago. Samples received to date are not particular- 
ly attractive. The total number of sheep in the 
Australian colonies,according to a compilation by 
the American Wool and Cotton Reporter, is nearly 
4,000,000 less at the time the enumeration was taken 
in ’94than three years earlier. The greatest de- 
crease, as will be shown in the subjoined table, 
occurred in New South Wales, while Queensland 
and New Zealand have made considerable gain. 




















1894 1891 

New South Wales, 61,831,416 
Victoria, 12,928,4: 

ueensland, 289,63 
South Australia, 1,745,54 
Western Australia, $962,212 
Tasmania, 664,118 
New Zealand, 17,865,423 

Totals, 120,770,000 124,286,771 


in the United 
tal of 30,037,818 


The official returns of live shee 
Kingdom June 4 showed a 
against 31,774,821 a year ago. 


Wool Prices Have Gone Off another cent dur- 
ing the last two weeks. There is nothing to sug- 
gest any immediate improvement from the pres- 
ent level of values,which is the lowest yet touched. 


Staple wools from the central states are quotable 
on the basis of 18@19¢e for Ohio and Pa in the 
east. Territory wools have entered largely into re- 


cent sales and manufacturers show a willingness 
to pay a higher equivalent for these wools in the 
grease than forthe scoured staple. The foreign 
markets are dull with some accumulations 
in France and Belgium. In such home markets 
as Boston Australian fleeces are moving rather 
more freely with considerable quantities taken 
from bond. Total sales at Boston since Jan 1 are 
145,000,000 Ibs against 114,200,000 Ibs the correspond- 
ing ten months in ’93. Free wool has not yet 
helped the Ohio and New York sheep farmer. 





The Stock of Money in the United States Nov 
1, according to the official report, of the treasury 
department, shows $17,000,000 gain in circulation 
during the month and a net decrease of $16,775,000 
in amount locked up in the treasury, and a circu- 
lation per capita of $24.27, reckoning ulation 
at 68,887,000. e official figures are as follows, in 
round millions of dollars: 

Totalto Amt Amt in cir- 


ov l, in culation 
coined treas- Nov Nov 
or u 94 "93 
issued Novl 
Gold coin, 582 82 500 498 
Standard silver dollars, 422 365 56 59 
Subsidiary silver, 76 15 60 64 
Gold certificates, 64 00 64 79 
Silver certificates, 338 7 331 326 
Treasury notes,Act July 14,’90, 151 28 123 151 
United States notes, M7 66 280 322 
Currency certificates, Act 
June, '72, 00 54 
National bank notes, 208 5 203 198 
Totals, 20,241 569 1672 1718 





Cottonseed Meal has shown further slight de- 
clines and is selling lower to-day than at any 


time this season. Cotton growers in the south 
have been rushing their crop to market at such 
a rate that the mills are turning out large quan- 
tities of this live-stock food which is éinding its 
way into the north and east. Linseed meal has 
not shown much change and the situation in 
these concentrated foods is much as it was on the 
occasion of our special report a week ago. To 
the prices quoted for full cars in the wholesale 
market the farmers must of course pay a fair ad- 
vance for broken lots in addition to the freight 
charges to their stations. 


The Question of American Cattle in Germany 
is still replete with interest and far from settled. 
The imperial government has shown no sign of 
retreat but there are signs of an early adjust- 
ment. Recent decision of one of the chief US 
appraisers is more favorable to the German 
sugar exporters and this brings good nature. 
Late cable advices show that Germany is willing 
to have the Ameyican cattle question decided by 
expert opinion and reports made by some of our 
veterinarians are being prepared tor submission 
to the German —- Of course it |is ex- 
pected they will result favorably, as nobody in 
this country believes in the talk of cattle disease. 





The Scarcity of Hickory Nuts in nearly all the 
markets both east and west continues and prices 
are firmly held. In New York sound stock will 
bring $2 50a3 P bu of 50 Ibs, while in Chicago best 
selections are selling around 2.50. Chestnuts are 
rather dull with the edge clearly taken off the 
market. Peanuts are easy and there is a fair de- 
mand for pecans. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


TuEsDAY EVENING, Nov 13, 1894. 

A week has passed since the November elec- 
tions were made a matter of record instead of 
a question of possibilities. The complexion of 
the legislative bodies, both state and national, 
has been pretty well established and the busi- 
ness world is once more giving its attention to 
the building-up process. The closing days of 
the first half of November bring no startling 
changes in the situation anywhere, and while 
pronounced activity in commercial and finan- 
cial circles is absent there is at least reason for 
fair encouragement. No matter what is the 
politics of a capitalist, a manufacturer, a 
merchant or an agriculturist he is pleased to 
know that conditions hold out a fair promise 
of remaining settled foratime. The autumn 
has advanced until it is merging into winter, 
and while the improvement in business circles 
has not been so pronounced as hoped earlier in 
the year there is a good volume of trade, with 
here and there reports of some enlargement 
over that of a year ago. Merchants are taking 
orders for spring delivery and the aggregate of 
sales makes a good showing. Cotton spinners 
are taking advantage of the lowest prices in the 
memory of living man to work the raw staple 
into finished goods. English manufacturers 
are keenly alive to the situation in more ways 
than one. They are buying large quantities of 
our remarkably cheap cotton and are also dis- 
cussing with some apprehension the fact of 
material progress in the milling industry 
throughout thesouth. This, coupled with mod- 
erate activity among the New England cotton 
mills, means sharp competition for the English- 
men in the markets of the world. Railroad 
earnings are by no means what they should be, 
those for October showing aslight decline com- 
pared with 93. Iron and steel remain at re- 
markably low prices and the consumption is 
still restricted in spite of this. The gold re- 
serve in the U S treasury is down to $62,000,- 
000 and there is talk of another bond issue by 
the government. Itis not at all sure this prop- 
osition will be received with favor, as it looks 
as though it may be only a plan on the part of 
leading financiers in private life to enable the 
big bankers to find employment for idle funds. 

The markets for products of the soil are ina 
position at least as satisfactory as they were at 
the close of the first week of November with 
possibly one or two exceptions. New low 
price records have again been established in 
cotton and southern planters are discussing 
with renewed energy the proposition to lessen 
free marketing. In cereals, wheat has been 
held with considerable firmness accompanied 
by occasional advances. There is practically 
no disposition on the part of professionals to 
further depress the market which has respond- 
ed easily to favorable advices and surround- 
ings though no general advance can be noted. 
Coarse grains have been fairly well sustained 
and that is about all. The exports of wheat 
and flour last week were disappointingly small 
at 2,690,000 bu compared with 2,934,000 bu,3,900,- 
000 bu and 4,490,000 bu one, two and three years 
ago respectively. Live stock prices have 
shown no important changes, choice cattle rul- 
ing firm and the liberal movement of hogs in 
the west preventing a recovery. Cheese is 
about steady and butter has shown a slight im- 
provement with a good consumptive demand 
at the moderate prices. Market conditions 
this evening are givenin greater detail in the 
subjoined columns. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 








Comparative Prices and Visible Supplies. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats ‘Timothy Clover 
547 50 2844 *5 * 


Chicago, 
New York; 516 573 323 *6 50 *9 25 
Boston, — 64 4 295 *10 00 
Toledo, 54 50 29 _- 5 4234 
St Louis, 51 4534 29 = — 
Minneapolis, 58 553% 29 — _ 
San Fran- 

cisco, *95 *1 10@1 173¢*1 073¢@1f124¢ *6 50 — 
London, 


ad 66 = 7 *14 50 
*Prices per cental. +tPer cwt of 112 lbs. Other price 
per bushe 

PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES. 
This week Last week One year ago 

Wheat, bu, 81,220,000 80,027,000 74,113, 
Corn, 639, 2,639,000 8,040.000 
Oats, 2,631,000 9,373,000 4,778,000 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
November, _ _ on 
December, 553g 5034 29 
May, 60}, 50% 3234 


LONDON, England, Nov 12.—By Cable. Markets 
more active all around at an advance. Amer- 
ican wheat 3c p bu higher than last week, flour 
12c p bbl and corn Ie p bu. 

At Chicago, wheat at one time was nearly 2c 
higher, top prices being touched near the close of 
last week, since which datethere has been some 
reaction. In a general way the feeling was one 
of fair strength most of the time. The news 
regarding the foreign markets was generally fa- 
vorable to higher prices, and while actual ex- 
ports of wheat and flour for the week were rather 
small there was some good buying and 
fair support offered. The seaboard reported 
a slightly better export demand for flour. 
Some spring wheat was bought in the northwest 
for foreign account. The talk of continued liberal 
feeding of wheat to live stock once more acted as 
a bull feature, and some of the reports even went 
so far as to say that country millers are finding it 
difficult to secure needed supplies in local mar- 
kets, being obliged to gotothe big centers for 
wheat. The advance was checked by the desire 
of holders to sell out and take omail profits and 
there was noticeable a continned absence,of good 
eash demand at this city. After selling as high 
as 5514c Dee sagged to 5444c with May at£&95¢ec after 
having sold fractionally better than 60\44c. The 
local stock of wheat is 6,000,000 bu greater than a 
year ago and ineludes 24,000,000 bu good enough to 
place on speculative contracts. The November 
government report which was brought to bear on 
the market at the opening of this week had little 
effect. Late sales of cash in store were at 55@5514e 
for No 2 red, 5442@54%4c for No 3 red and 56c for 
No 2 hard. 

The corn market was rather heavy in tone and 
has made no good recovery so far this week. 
Prices have been depressed through two or three 
reasons. For one thing the weather has turned 
rather more favorable to curing the new corn and 
the government crop report has acted as a bearish 
factor. Prior to its receipt, it was generally be- 
lieved it would show a higher average yield p acre 
than did the Oct document, and so it turned out 
last Saturday. With an increase in the average 
yield of about 14%, bu p acre compared with the 
estimate a month ago the deduction means per- 
haps 90,000,000 bu more (on paper) than did the fig- 
ures in the Oct report. The trade has also lacked 
good support on cash account with the shipping 
demand indifferent. Exports continue light. Of- 
ferings of new corn are increasing and large 
amounts are sold toarrive. No 2 in store 50%@ 
505,c, No 2 yellow 51@51%c, No 3 mixed free on 
tree, 464,a47c with old 39@50c. No 3 yellow 47@ 

Tlec. 

Oats were weak and heavy most of the time 
during the week, but prices have not yielded 
much and a fair business is passing. The weak- 
ness in other cereals of course has its influence 
here. Receipts from the country are moderately 
liberal and the shipping demand to the east 
might be much better. Oats for future delivery 
declined fractionally, May closing at 32e after 
selling as high as 32\4c with Nov or No2 cash 28a 
28\%4c. Sales on track and free on board 29231), 
for No2 mixed, 32a32\4c for No 2 white, 3144a32¢ for 
No 3 white. 

Though dull, rye remains firm owing to small 
offerings and small public stocks. Tlie entire vis- 
ible supply in the United States and Canada is 
less than 500,000 bu and the receipts from the 
country are very small. No 2 has sold at 47@47'4¢ 
and occasional cars of choice qualities commanded 
a slight premium over that. Offerings for future ac- 
count are next to nothing with Decsalable around 
4844c and May 51%c. Barley has ruled a shade 
easier with unattractive lots la2ec lower. The 
tone of the market during the last two or three 
days has been a little steadier.. No 3 sold at 53e 
up to 541-2c, No 4 50a53c and the few cars of at- 
tractive No 2 all the way up to 55a56e. 

Flaxseed has been quiet and irregular, the offer- 
ings proving small and the demand uncertain. 
An unusually large proportion of the incoming 
flax is rejected. Prices consequently cover a 
wide range. Nolsold at $1 45a1 48, closing about 
147@1 47%. Timothy generally steady with 
the business of the last week or _ ten 
days confined almost exclusively to cash lots. 
Sales were on the basis of 5 40a5 45 p ctl for prime 
quality with poor tofair lots 4 90a525. Clover 
quiet but rather steadierin tone with more de- 
mand for future delivery and offerings small. 
Nov worked up to915a920 pctl and prime cash 
was about the same. March 9 35a9 40. These 
prices show a net gain for the week of 40a50c. 


At Minneapolis, wheat has been devoid of 
special feature and closely follows other big 
markets. The receipts from northwest continue 
large and!this has its effect on market though 
there is a liberal absorption by the mills. Values 
have been sustained to some extent by oc- 
casional takings for export account. The foreign 
advices, indicating a moderate degree of 
firmness abroad, have had an influence, yet after 
all the market has been narrow and not particu- 
larly interesting. A feature is the continued pre- 
mium of cash wheat over Dec delivery. Nol north- 
ern 58@581,c, No 2 northern 56@57c, rejected 50a dic. 
Corn quiet, tending toward easiness with the pub- 
lication of the government crop report’ showing 
an increased average yield ® acre. Oats without 
particular feature, the market being favored with 
a fair cash demand which tended to absorb the 





offerings. No3 white and mixed 29@29%,¢. Total 
receipts-of wheat at Minneapolis and Duluth be- 
tween Aug 1 and Nov 9 were 39,400,000 bu against 
33,400,000 bu during the corresponding period a 
year ago, indicating the rapid movement from 
farmers. 

At Toledo, the strength developed toward the 
close of the week finally gave way and during the 
last day or two the market has tended toward 
easiness. Operators are discussing the question 
of the amount fed to live stock but the govern- 
ment report finally came out without making any 
guesses on this and the market lacks novelty. 
The Ohio crop report showed an important de- 
crease of 10% in the acreage seeded compared 
with last year, placing this at 2,278,000 
acres for the 9 crop. The figures have had little 
effect on the market. Stronger cables followed 
by easier ones induced some selling and the mar- 
ket lacked good support from cash buyers. Nov 
d4 toc, May 5944c. Corn was heavy in tone, clos- 
ing quiet and rather dujl with speculative inter- 
est small. No34i7e, Dee delivery of No 2 4734a48e. 
Oats nearly steady with No 3 white 30%4c, No2 
white 32c. Clover receipts are smaller and the 
market is quiet but firm. Prime 5040a5 45 P bu, 
March 5 574425 60. 

At New York, the wheat trade is discussing the 
hear approach of winter with the close of lake 
and canal navigation and the consequent falling 
off in shipments from the northwest. This result- 
ed iu a little steadier market, especially as cables 
showed an improvement and tlere was the old- 
continued talk of feeding wheat to live stock. 
The indifferent export demand worked against 
the prices and this in turn was the re- 
sult partly of higher rates of ocean 
freight and the firmer views of holders, 
The trade this week opens quietly. Prices have 
covered an entire range of 565,258%4¢ for Dec and 
61442634%c for May. Corn has been held down 
by the free movement of the new crop, wet 
weather in the west and the realization of a bear- 
ish report. Export business has been small and 
unimportant. Cash dull at 604%c down to d7e and 
May at 55\%ec to 53%c, subseque recovering 
a_ trifle. Oats quiet and with a 
fair demand for cash lots and a ier ione at 
the close. Cash 3244@33¢, May 36a864%4,c. Rye dull 
with No 2 western and Jersey 51@53c, state 53@5b5c. 
The stock in this city 1s next to nothing. sarley 
ruled fairly steady to firm with No2 closing at 61 
@é62e and desirable lots of western 62.@ 63c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 645 495 325 
New York, 610 5 25 350 
Buffalo, 5 60 475 350 
Omaha, 340 460 285 
Pittsburg, 5 65 470 340 


At Chicago, the pleasing feature of the cattle 
market has been the advance of 10@15e in good to 
chvice corn-fed lots. Medium to fair droves have 
ruled about steady to iirm, while commen cattle 
suffered a slight decline of 10a@15c. It is the old 
story of a widening of prices between fine to 
fancy tarm-fed steers, which were scaree, and 
common droves which were more than plentiful. 
The total receipts for the week were nearly 
20,000 less than the week before, but eastern 
markets were not in a position to take very much 
stock. Foreign markets were a shade steadier, 
but the demand for export was indifferent. Me- 
dium weight steers if attractive in quality have 
sold better than almost anything else. The un- 
dertone of the market is one of fair confidence, 
especially so far as well-finished beeves are con- 
cerned. Fancy steers command a figure as 
high as $650 and there have been a few sales 
at 6a6 25. By far the greatest number of trans- 
actions, however, were at the range of 550 down 
to 3 75, indicating the rather common character of 
the supply. Stock cattle have ruled fully steady 
to firm with a moderate demand from farmers to 
ship to the country. Distillers have taken a num- 
ber of range cattle at 250a3 to place on slop feed. 
Revised quotations follow: 





Extra prime steers, $6 10@645 Com to ch bulls, 175 340 
Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Good stockers and 

lbs, average, 540 5% feeders, 250 340 
Good dressed beef and Common do, 200 240 


shipping steers, 1150 Calves, heavy, 200 275 

to 1400 Ibs, 425 550 Calves.100 to 180 lbs, 500 5 
Fair to medium steers, Grass Tex steers, 2” 3 

1150 to 1400 Ibs, $75 400 Grass cows and bulls, 175 2 
Good cows and heifers, 275 350 Western range steers, 375 49 
Poor to fair cows, 125 225 Cows and heifers. 300 350 

Hogs 200,000. Not in eight months has a week 
brought so many hogs to this city and under the 
circumstances the market has behaved well. 
Packers have been liberal buycrs and with the 
continued shipping demand for eastern account 
each day’s supply has been well absorbed. The 
low prices compared with a year ago at the open- 
ing of the winter packing season stimulate activi- 
ty on the part of slaughterers and there is appar- 
ently a ready outlet for continued liberal receipts 
from the country. Fair to choice heavy 4 75@4 95, 
mixed droves 450@4 8, assorted light 4 60@4 70 
and rough lots 3 50@4 25. 

Sheep receipts have continued only moderate 
and the market has worked into better shape. 
Medium stock, which has been seriously de- 
pressed for many weeks, has recovered a few 
cents and all classes of merchantable sheep and 
lambs rule firm. An advance of 15@25c is always 
liable to bring out larger shipments from farmers 
and salesmen are advising cavtion. Good to 
choice natives remain close to 3@3 25, with some- 
thing fancy salable at a small premium, fine year- 
lings good enough for export account being worth 
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all the way up to 3 50@3 75. Fair to medium grain- 
fed 2 50@3, western 3@3 25 and poor lots 1 75@2 50, 
Good to choice lambs 4@5. 


At Pittsburg, the cattle market has shared the 
stability noted at other leading centers, offerings 
of desirable stock at no time proving burden- 
some. The foreign markets have been slightly 
more encouraging, and while actual sales for ex- 

sort account were small, a considerable inquiry 

oe been noted. Turning trom expensive cattle, 
there is a fairly good demand for thrifty young 
steers, Which can be bought at moderately low 
prices to ship to the country. The lower tenden- 
ey of the market for corn and fair supplies of hay 
and forage generally stimulate the demand from 
farmers in western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio 
and the Virginias to feed with more than a revent 
degree of interest. Revised prices follow: 


Fair to fey steers 1400 Light steers, 850 to 950 

to 1600 lbs, $5 25@565 —_ Ibs, 800 335 
Goo: to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,225 350 
» 135) Iba, 435 500 Bulls and st: ;s. 125 275 


Com to fair, 1050 to Feeders, 950 to 1100 Iba, 325 37, 

1200 Ibs, $825 385 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 275 325 
Rough fat, 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea 2000 5000 
1300 Ibs, 20 32 

Pittsburg has received her full quota of hogs, 
and in line with markets in other cities, it has 
been next to impossible to sustain prices. The 
demand was fair but buyers took advantage of 
the situation and were inclined to force conces- 
sions. Philadelphias $4 55a4 70, common to choice 
yorkers 435a4 60,rough lots 3 50a4. Sheep in fair 
demand with prices nearly steady all along the 
line. There has been something of a scarci- 
ty of particularly fine lots and these have 
commanded the usual premium. Common to 
good butchers’ sheep and lambs have been in 
about the usual favor. Fine to choice wethers, 
averaging 90@100 tbs, 3@3 25 with fancy salable up 
to 340. Fair to good lots averaging 80@90 ths 2 30@ 
275. Light droves 1 75@2 95. ‘ Lambs 2 50@3 75 for 
common to choice with faucy better than 4. 


At Buffalo, the supply of decent beef cattle has 
been relatively small for a numer of days and 


the market has wurked into a position of firm- 
ness. The usualclasses of buyers were well re 
resented and the 200 odd cars available for sale 
met with ready disposition. The movement of 
cattle suitable for export accountis particularly 
smal! and transactions are mostly in medium 
grades. The undertone at the close was one of fair 
stability. Fine steers $5@5 50 with something 
fancy salable at 5 60 or better and good to choice 
425a@5. Medium grades, fat but not smooth, sold 
largely around 425@4 75. Light western steers 
8 15a3 50, stockers 2 25@2 60, feeders 3@340, com- 
mon butchers’ stock 175@2 75, milkers 30@50 ea. 
Vea) calves in fair demand at 5@7650 for 
common to extra and all the way 
down to 2 @2 75 for rassers. Hog re- 
ceipts during the week showed a decided 
increase and were much in harmony with the 
movement at western points. There was a good 
demand and the market held up well almost from 
first toiast. Yorkers advanced 15¢ to 480@4 86, 
subseguently losing a little of this and closin 
pnomemt 475. Good to choice medium weights 4 
GA 70, and heavy droves of 250 and 300 lbs 4 75@4 85, 
rough lots 4 25@4 50. Sheep receipts were heavy, 
but there was a demand throughout the entire 
week. Early strength gave way to subsequent 
easiness, the murket closing fairly steady. Good 
to choice wethers 3@3 40, with fancy 350 and rough 
and mixed lots 2 40@2 8. Fine to fancy lambs 3 85 
@4 25, with fair to good lots 3 25@3 75. 

At New York, there has been a scarcity of good 
to choice beeves and in consequence of this and 
rather firmer cables the local market has ruled 
strong to 15@25c higher. Exporters were present 
for a moderate number and quotations are a little 
better in every direction. Common to fair native 
steers 3 85@5 with good to choice quotably around 
$5 25@5 8 and fancy still higher but none here. 
Rough butchers’ stock 2@3 75 with very common 
steers 4@4 25. Milch cows steady to firm according 
to quality with poor lots rather slow around 30ea 
and fine to fancy salable all the way up to 40a45. 
Poor to choice veal calves 4 50a8 25 with grassers 
as low as 2 50a3. Hogs haveruled quiet but near- 
ly steady with little interest displayed. Fair to 
f 0d lots 525 25 with rough droves 4 50a4 75. Sheep 

1ave been rather tame, the market closing slow 
and dull without particular change in prices, al- 
though some transactions showed a decline of 15a 
25c. Good to prime sheep 2 75a3 50 with rough lots 
175a2 25, lambs 3 50a4 75. 


THE POTATO CROP. 


A Steadier Market Prevaiis. 

A touch of winter throughout the eastern 
states and more or less bad weather in the west 
has brought a little change in the potato market, 
While prices are not much different from those of 
a week or two ago, the approach of winter has 
served to slightly strengthen the market for best 
stock and at the same time has worked against 
poor and common lots which must naturally go to 
the cheapest class of trade in the big cities, inter- 
fering with the distribution of such. Growers 
must take into consideration the fact of shrink- 
age in storing potatoes through the winter in- 
stead of selling them early in the season. With 
this in view, however, present indications point 
toa probable improvement in market com- 
pared with the depressed couddition throughout 
many sections of the country during the last six 
months. The first rush of offerings is over, ac- 
eumulations have in some instances been cleared 
tp and .hile there is nothing to point to any im- 
mediate advance the market ina general way is 
rather steadier. . 

Recent imports of potatoes have included a few 
[To Page 338.] 
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Bowker’s Animal Meal 
Makes Hens Lay 


Because it furnishes the food elements that eggs 
are made of in such a form that the production 
of eggs will not be made at the expense of the 
hen’s vitality; and this is 


Because it also furnishes strength and health-sus- 
taining food for the hen herself. 


ANIMAL MEAL is a clean, sweet, and wholesome com- 
bination of thoroughly cooked meat and bone, 
dried and finely ground, easily and quickly di- 
gested. It is 


Cheaper than Scraps, that is, more economical, de- 
cause it is more concentrated; it contains more 
real food to the pound by at least twenty-five 
per cent. It is 


Superior to Scraps, because it is cleaner, more 
finely ground, contains more bone, and is practi- 
cally dry material. Scraps contain a large 
amount of water; and, indeed, some socalled 
poultry foods are nothing but finely ground 
scraps. It is not economy to buy water for 
meat. Bowker’s Animal Meal takes the place of 
scraps because it furnishes meat; it takes the 
place of bone because it contains bone; it takes 
the place of oyster shells because it furnishes 
lime. 


It makes hens lay; 

It makes chickens grow. 

Enough for ro hens 3 months, $1.00. 
Four times as much for $2.25. 


Our interesting little book, “The Egg,” will be mailed free on re- 
quest, showing the philosophy of animal feeding for hens and chicks 
and containing testimonials from practical poultrymen. 


The Bowker Company, 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, Mass. 
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50c.WHEAT wn $1 


AS FEED, IF GROUND ON 


Scientific Mills 


WHICH ALSO GRIND EAB CORN, AND 
ALL GRAINS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
SOF DIFFERENT STYLES AND SIZES. 


~ THE FOOS MFG. CO., Springfield, 0. 
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THE POTATO CROP. 


[From page 337.] 

consignments of German Magnums which are 
more attractive in quality than the Scotch and 
salable atasmall premium. They are quoted in 
the New York market around $210 p sack of 168 
Ibs, equal to 75c p bu of 60 lbs. These foreign po- 
tatoes have not yet SS the interior to any 
extent, and such distributing points as Chi ° 
are petting their supplies largely from New York, 
Michigan and the northwest. 

Boston prices on white potatoes are lower than 
those in the west, where the shortage in the crop 
is pronounced. Good York state Burbanks in car- 
joads have sold in Chicago within a few days at 
57a63c, while in Boston selections of Hebron and 
Rose have gone at 52a55c. 

Sweet potatoes have sold in the northern and 
eastern markets at figures about aslow as ever 
reached in the history of the trade in recent 
years. In Boston sound Virginia stock has gone 
at $1 50 p bbi and in Chicago at 1 25, fancy Jerseys 
commanding the usual premium. A natural re- 
action toward better prices would seem to be in 





order. 

At West Chazy, N Y,40c per bu is being paid 
and at Ira shipments large, leading buyers pay- 
ing 30a38c, while at Geddes, being marketed so 
rapidly that price has been forced down to 35c. 

The Market—At Chicago, receipts last week 
250 carloads. There is a good business and prices 
are held up firmly. Northwestern Burbanks 4@ 

bu, Mich @53c, N Y 50@57c, Hebrons 45@ 
62c, Rose and Peerless 45@52c, Empire State 46@ 

s, white stock 45@60c, Jersey sweets $1 50@2 50 p 
bbi, Va 1 25. 

At New York, little change, many small and 
inferior selling low. Sweets dull. LI Rose 1 75@ 
2H bbi, NJ 1@1 50, N Y 1 37al 62, Scotch 1 90 p sk, 
Me Hebron 162al 75, Jersey sweets 125a2 # bbi, 
Va cal 10. 

At Boston, quiet at former prices. Houlton and 
Aroostook Hebrons 538a55c P bu, Rose 50a53c, Me 
eentral Hebrons 538c, N H 50c, Rose 50c, N Y White 
Star and Burbanks 50a53c, Vt Rose 50c, Dak red 48 
oy P E Island 50a53c, Va sweets lal 25, N J 1 50a 

1. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


Lower Temperature Welcomed. 

Colder weather has checked the disposition of 
holders of desirable apples to sell. While no 
general improvement can be noted in the home 
market, the inquiry is a trifle better for sound 
lots of winter stock. The exports from the At- 
lantic coast continue large and the foreign mar- 
kets absorbing our American apples to the extent 
of something like 100,000 bbls p week are doing 
something to — the home situation. It seems 
as though the offerings at the English auction 
sales are about as large as can be absorbed, how- 
ever, and while the trade over there is buying 
with a fair degree of interest, it is often at the 
expense of prices, some recent cables showing & 
decline of 64@1s p bbl, equal to 12@25e, followed 
Sy Semeaceny recovery. At the big centers of 
distribution in this country, including Boston, 
New York and Chicago, there is afair home trade 
in fine to fancy fruit which is absorbed about as 
fast as itis placed on sale. This cannot be said 
of poor to common lots, including more or less in- 
ferior stock in the way of windfalls which con- 
tinue to reach the big cities. Such selis at de 
piorably low prices and searcely pays freight and 
charges. 

Will packers and shippers never learn the val- 
ue of the tritejsaying that honesty is the best pol- 
icy? Of course one should be honest because it is 
right to be honest, yet it is none the less true that 
it pers. A car of Vermont apples was recently 
shipped to a western city and upon its receipt the 
consignee found a few barrels near the door 
ehoice and attractive in quality, but further in- 
vestigation proved that the bulk of the car con- 
sisted of very inferior stock. As a result the full 
car, Which was sold at a fair price according to 
samples in the few barrels near the door, was sub- 
sequently rejected and it was necessary to close 
out the trash to peddlers at miserably poor prices. 

A few California gary are reaching the Chi- 
cago market but will not cut much of a tigure in 
oe because the rate of freight is so much 

igher than that on fruit shipped from New 
England. The California fruit, however, is sup- 
plying many markets midway between the coast 
and Chicago, and in that respect cutting into the 
trade in apples from the central and eastern 
states. 

Low prices in such western states as I]l and Mo 
have resulted in tle sending of large quantities 
of apples to cold storage, while peddlers are busi- 

y engaged in distributing the autumn fruit to 
consumers. Eastern and Canadian apples are 
preferred in many parts of the country owing to 
the fact that they are not alone attractive in 
quality, but well packed in larger barrels than 
much of the western fruit. 

The Warren steamship line announces an ad- 
vance in the freight rate to England of about 12e 
® bbl, placing it 60¢ and5% additional with a 
possibility of a further advance atany time on 
account of scarcity of ocean vessel room. On this 
ane of steamers everything is taken up to the 23d 
nst. 

At West Chazy,N Y, market brisk. Fameuse 
and other fall varieties selling at $1 50@2 4) bbl. 
Greenings, Baldwins and Kings 250@3. At 
Woodbourne, leading varieties are 1 25 P bbl and 
atlIra 145@1 60. 

The November government crop report places 
the yield only 41.7% of an average one. 

The Market—At Chicago, much fruit arrives out 
of condition and is sold at low prices. Ch Green- 
ings $2@2 50 P bbi, Northern Spy 2@2 50, Kings 2@ 
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250, Jonathan 2@3 50, Baldwins 2@2 10, Ben Davis 
2@2 50, Tallman Sweets 1 50@2. 

At New York,in moderate supply and steady, 
extra choice exceeding quotations. King 3 50, 
Spy 150@2, Baldwins 1 0@2, Greenings 1 50@2 50, 
20-0z 2@2 50, Snow 2 25@2 50, Fall Pippins 2a2 530. 

At Boston, quiet, common stock plentiful. 
Gravenstein 150@2, Snow 1@2 50, 20-oz 1 75, oe 
large cooking 125@1 50, Fa ee 150@1 76, 
Harvey 1 goo Baldwin and Greening 18@ 
175, Pound Sweet 1 50@2, common 75c@1. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


Continued Quietude the Rule. 

The past week has brought no particular change 
in the market for onions, the big cities being still 
burdened with large receipts of inferior to com- 
mon stock. This naturally depresses §the trade, 
preventing any recovery in prices. It is a note- 
worthy fact that while the rank and file of mer- 
chantable onions, fairly good in eee will not 
sell at better than $150al 75 p bbl in such places as 
Boston, New York and Chicago, there is a read 
outlet for the limited supply of really fancy stoc 
at prices considerably better than those just quot- 
ed. Incoming ocean steamers are bringing mod- 
erate quantities of foreign onions which are sell- 
ing in New York at 75ca$1 p crate holding a little 
more than a bu. 

Thej{Market—At Chicago, quiet, choice receiving 
moderate sale. Nol red $125@150 p bbl, yellow 
1 25@1 50, No 2 50@75c, bulk stock 30@50c @ bu, 
Spanish 1 P bu-bx. 

At New York, irreguiarin receipt and price. 
White 250@5 p bbl, eastern red 1 50@1 75, yellow 
150.421 62, Orange Co red 1 25@1 75, yellowl1 bal 62. 

At Boston, supplies are more liberal but of 
quality. Native 150 p bbl, N Y¥ state 1 25@1 60. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE MARKET. 

BEANS—At Chicago, a slight decrease in re- 
ceipts has made a firmer feeling and stocks are 
now steadily held. Pea and navy ch cleaned 
$145a150 Pp bu, hand picked 150@1 55, fair 130 
@149, h p medium 140a1 45, ch cleaned 130@ 
140, Brown Swedish 2 25@235, red kidney 210 
@2 15, Cal limas 4%4c P tb. 

At New York, marrow in light supply, medium 
and pea barely steady, red kidney strong. Ch °94 
marrow 230, medium 1 80, pea 1 80, white kidney 
225a@2 30, red 2 15@2 30, _t eyes 2 10, Cal li- 
mas 2 8).@2 85, foreign medium 1 50@1 60, pea 1 H@ 
160, green peas 1@1 124. 

CONCENTRATED FEEDS—At New York, 
slow and dull at unchanged prices. Oil meal $23 
@24 P ton, cottonseed meal 21@22.—At Boston, 
cottonseed meal now quoted 20 50 ® ton, old pro- 
cess linseed meal 22 50@23 50. 


EGGS—At Chicago, have made a decided rise, 
fresh stock being very scarce and poorer goods 
not wanted although plentiful. Firsts, full loss 
off, cases inobuded 2ic } dz, fresh 17@19¢, tirsts, 
new cases included 22¢c, cooler stock 13@15c, 
Pickled 1l0a@13c, seconds $2@2 75 P case. 

At New York, strictly fresh are scarce, and any- 
thing that will pass for firsts will bring 24@26c. 
Fey new laid 27@28e » dz,N Y and Pa 26c, west- 
ern and northwestern 24a25c, western held stock 
18@22c, ch refrigerator 21@22c, early packed 164@ 
17e, limed 1544@ 16c, seconds 3@5 P case. 

At Boston, the supply of choice fresh stock is 
limited and such are very firm. Nearby and Cape 
fey 30c p dz, eastern ch fresh 25e, fair to good 17@ 
20c,P Elsland fresh 22@23c, Vtand NHech fres 
25c, western [cy 23a 24c, ch 22@23c, fair to good 17@ 
20c, southern fresh 22a23¢, refrigerator 154,@16%c, 
limed 16@16\4c. 


FRESH FRUITS—At Chicago, grapes low with 
no special change. Concord 10al7e ® 8-1b bskt, 
Catawbas 134%@l4c P 5-Ibs. Pears are getting 
searce. Ch No 1$3a350) bbl, poor to fair 1 50@ 
250, common 1@150. Quinces, slow and dall at 
250@3 p bbl. Cranberries in light demand. Ch 
to fine large Cape Cod 925@9 50 ® bbl, average 
8 50, small 6@7 50,Wis 225@265 p bx. Pineapples 
quiet at 1 50a2 p dz, Fla oranges 225 } bx, lemons 
3a@3 50, grape fruit 3a4, Malaga grapes 4 50@6 2p 
keg 


At New York, pears in light supply and firm 
when choice. Lawrence 2@250 » bbl, Vicar 1 75 
@2 25, Keiffer 15042, Sheldon 2@2 50 |) bx, Seekel 2 
@3, Bose 2@2 75, Clairgeau 1 50@2 25. Quinces quiet 
at250@450 p bbl. Cranberries firm. Fey dark 
Cape Cod, 950a@10 } bbl, prime 8 25@9 25, Jerse 
75048 50 ~p cra, L 12a@3. Grapes in fair demand. 
Del 104a20c } smal) bskt, Niagara 10@15c, Caaw- 
bas 12a@14c, Conecords 9alle. Fia oranges 1 15@2 @ 
bx, lemons 2 50@3, grape fruit 2@3 50. 


GAME—At Chicago, receipts small but gener- 
ally tirm, market in good shape. Prairie chickens 
$3 5044 50 |) dz, quail la2, partridge 2 504@3 50, 
woodcock 3 5044, snipe and plover 110@1 2, 
mallard ducks 3a3 50 }) dz, red head 3a@3 25, can- 
vas backs 4a8, teal 1 5042, small 1 25@1 50, geese 
30250¢ ea, bear saddles 8a10e P tb, carcasses 1L@ 
12c, venison saddles 12a15c, squirrels [50c » dz, 
rabbits 2@3 50. 

At New York, choice stock generally steady, 
inferior slow and irregular. Quail 1 50@2 50 } dz, 

artridge 50c@1 25,grouse, drawn 50@70c, undrawn 
0aMec, woodcock 75@80c, snipe plover 1 2h@ 
2,canvas ducks 1 50a175 # pr, red heads 1@1 50, 
mallards 40@75c, teal 40@50c, common , 20@25c, 
venison saddles 15@18¢, rabbits 30@65c P pr. 


HAY AND STRAW-—At Chicago, recei 
light, demand good. No 1 timothy $10 50@11 Pp 
ton, No 29a10 50, mixed 8@9, Ill and Ind upland 
prairie 6@8, Kan 8@11 50, wheat straw 4@4 50, oat 
4@4 50, rye 550.6 50. 

At New York,in moderate supply and steady 


at quotations. Prime timothy 8¢ P 100 ths, No 1 
75e, No 2 60@70c, No 3 50@55c, mixed clover 
60c, clover 50c, sait hay 45c, long rye straw 
60c, short 40@50c, wheat 40@45c, oat 35@45c. 


HIDES AND TALLOW—At Chicago, in fair 
demand and steady. Heavy and light green salt- 
ed 44,@%4c P th, damaged 3c, green 3%, salted 
bull @3%c, green salted calif 7c, dry salted 
hides 5c, dry calf 84c, deacons 30c ea, No 1 country 
tallow #%4c P tb, No 2 44, cake 5c, white grease 

c, yellow 3%c, brown 3',e. 
+ At New York, demand moderate, tone firm. 
Dry T%@llic P tb, dry salted 54%,@7c, wet salted 5@ 
8c, country slaughter cow 5c, steer je, bull 5@ 
Bec, calf 50@75e ea. Edible tallow 54c p 
brown grease 3,@3%,c, yellow 3%, a 4c, white 45c. 

MILL FEED—At Chicago, quiet and steady. 
Bran $12@12 50 P ton, middlings light sale. 

At New York, quiet and unchanged. Middlings 
85a@90c P 100 tbs, bran 7244@75e, sharps 95c@1, rye 
feed 80@85c. 

At Bosion, fcy coarse winter bran 1650 P ton, 
good clean 1625, skd spring 15 85, mixed feed 
16 50@17 75, Dak middlings 18, skd spring 17 25, 
Star,18 75, hominy feed 19§25@20 25. 


POULTRY—At Chicago, receipts of both live 
and dressed stock have been liberal, witii fair 
inquiry. Live turkeys dull. Fey turkeys, d 
poe ed 9@9%c P tb, fair to good 8@8%c, scalde 
@8'4c, spring chickens 7444 844c, old hens 6@6%4c, 
roosters 4a4%c, ducks 8ail0c, geese 6@9e. Live 
turkeys 6@6%¢ P tb, spring chickens 64%,@7c, old 
hens 5%%c, ducks 7@814c, geese $5 50@6 25 p dz. 

At New York, dressed are} kept well cleaned 
up at good prices. Live nominal. Ch dry picked 
turkeys 12@12\%c P ib, scalded liq@l2c, live 9@10c, 
fcy spring chickens 16@17c 1 w, 8@8%c d w, west- 
ern dry picked 12@124¢c, scalded 12@12%4c, dry 
icked fowls 10%@lic, live 8@9c, scalded 
6@101%2c, old roosters 642c d w, bel w, 

ring ducks 16@17c d w, 0@80c P priw, geese 
= lic d w,.112@150p pr lw, squabs 150@3 p 
Z. 


PORK PRODUCT—At Chicago, fairly active 
and quotations higher. Mess pork $12 3744@12 50, 
lard 7 15@7 20, short rib sides 6 20@6 40. 

At New York, pork dull and strong, lard in 
large supply and easier. New mess 1350@14 Pp 
bbi, sh clear 14@16, lard7 45, bacon 5%@64c 
P tb, pigs 6%c, country dressed pork 6@7i,c, 
emall roasting pigs 9@12c, pork tenderloins 13 
@15c. 

VEGETABLES—At Chicago, lettuce in good 
supply and easy. Home-grown\20@25c P dz heads, 
2@3 50 » bbl. Celery easy, common to fcy 50c@1 25, 
® case, 7 to 15 behs, ch 20c P dz. Cabbage slow, 
%c@1 #Y cra. Kale dull at 75c P bbl. Spinach 
slow and easy, home-grown 50@60c ® bbl, southern 
S0@65c. Squash steady. Hubbard Tice P dz, 8 P ton, 
marrowfat 7ic ® dz. Tomatoes slow, home- 
grown S0@75e P bu. Turnips firmer for rutabagas 
at 17@18c @ bu, white 40@75c P bbl. 

At New York, cauliflower scarce and firm at 
advance, LI and N J 1 50@2 50 bbl. Celery 
steady. Mich 20@50c P dz roots, N Y and west- 
ern 8@15e. Squash infair demand. Marrow 50@ 
75c ® bbl, Hubbard 1@1 25, Cabbage 2@4 P 100, 
washed carrots 7ic P bbl, unwashed 50@60c, Fla 
cucumbers 1 50@2 50 ® cra, egg plant 1@3 } bbl,let- 
tuce 7ic@1 25, turnips 70@75c, siring beans 50c@1 50 
P bskt, tomatoes 40@60c P cra. 

WooL—Continues dull but steady at the slight 
decline. See Commercial Agriculture. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

At New York, the market is well cleared of 
fancy grades. N Y fey tull cream, Sept large 
colo) 10%c P tb, white 10%4c,ch 10c, good to 

rime 9%@9%c, common to tair 8a94c, small 
cy, white and colored 10%@lic, Chenango Co part 
skims, ch small 7c, large 644264¢c, fair to prime 
4%,a64,c, common factory 3a34¢c, Swiss 11@12\4c. 

At Chicago, receipts have been smaller and 
with other condition tavorable prices have 
risen. Top grades are firm. Extra cmy 2?4c ® tb, 
firsts 22@ seconds 18@2ic, thirds 14@17c, June 
emy 19@2ic, imt cmy firsts 17@18e, extra dairy 
(Cooley’s) 20@2ic, firsts 17@19c, seconds 12@13c, 
ladles 11@lic, seconds 10@10%c, packing stock 
10c, grease 5@8c, rolls 11@13c. 

The Cheese Trade. 

At New York, although rather quiet, fancy 
rades are — well cleaned up and the market is 
rm. N Yand Pa fresh ecmy 24@24%c Pp ib, Elgin 
and other western 25@25'¢c, firsts 22a24c, seconds 
18@20¢c, thirds 15@16c, June extras 22@224%4c, N ¥ 
dairy half tubs 23c, firsts 20@2ic, seconds 17@19e, 
thirds 15@16c, tubs and firkins extra 2ic, western 
imt emy firsts 17@19%, seconds 13@15e, thirds 12@ 
12\4¢, western dairy firsts 15@16c, seconds'1244@13c, 
extra June factory firkins 13',@1l4c, tubs 13c, fresh 
firsts 1144@12',c, seconds lle. 

At Chicago, trading remains small. receipts 
moderate and prices unchanged. Young Ameri- 
cas 94,@10c P ib, twins 9,a@914c, flats 9%4@9%4c, 
cheddars 9@914,c, summer goods 5@9c, off lots 5@ 
8c, sour 3a@6e, filled cheese 4a8c, Swiss 9@10%c, 
lim burger 712 @8c, bricks 4@8%2c. 


_ COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, live stock active, 
good demand and fair prices. Good to best steers 
5@6e P th, mixed butchers’ stock 4a@5c, milch cows 
$22@30 ea, veal calves 5¥2a7c, best heavy hogs 
4@5c, corn-fed mutton 4°,@5',c, range sheep 4@5c, 

earlings 5a}\,c, spring lambs 6@7e. Go to ch 
| os wool 20a26¢, unwashed 12@17c, green salted 
hides 4@6c, calfskins 40a75c ea, tallow 4@4\4c, 
grease liza2e. Eggs, scurce 29a30c p dz, cold 





































































storage 20@22c. Poultry quiet, fair ae ge and 
firmer prices. Chickens 9@12c lw, 12@13¢c d w, tur- 
ke ys 13@14c lw, 15@16c dw, duc ks 13@14¢c 1 w, 14@ 
ne d w, geese to@ile 1 We 11@12c d w. Potatoes 
quiet,fair demand sheavy supply. with lower prices, 
150@175 P bbl, sweets 150@175. Onions weak, 
white 175@2 P bbl, red 1 25@1 50, yellow 1 50@1 75, 
cabbages 3@3 50 p 100, turnips ? 50@65e P bbl, ruta- 
bagas 50@60e,medium beans 2 10@2 15 P bu,pea 2 20 
w2 25, red kidney 2 40@2 50,lima 2 40@2 50. Apples, 
in heavy supply, demand only fair. Baldwins 1 25 
ai50 p bbl, Greenings 1 121,@1 25, Northern Spy 
1 25@1 50, others 75e@1 25, cranberries 6@6 50 Pp 
bbl, Coneord prapes Jase P lb, Catawbas 4@5e, 
evap’d apples 4@9c P Ib 

At Syracuse, grain lively and supply fair. Bar- 
ley 50@58¢ p bu, buckwheat ~y corn 60@62c, 
mixed oats 38@42ec, rye 45c, wheat 55c, buck wheat 
flour 2@2%4c P tbh, bran $17 P ton, corn meal 22@ 
23, flour, best pat 425 p bbl, middlings 17 P ton, 
baled timothy hay 10@12, clover 7@10, oat straw 16 
a17, rye 9@11. Good to best beef sides 6'44a8c Pp 
ib, mixed butchers’ stock 5@61%4¢, milch cows 25@ 
65 ea, veal calves 4@10 ea, best “heavy hogs 6@7 P 
100 lbs d w,corn-fed mutton 5@7e Pp tb,spring lambs 
8@10c, wool, good to ch fine washed 10@12c, coarse 
Iba@lée, medium 15@17e. Eggs, strictly fresh 24@ 
26c P dz, cold storage 20@24c. Poultry in fair de- 
mand, supply good, chickens 8@10c 1 w, 11@12c d 
w, Springs 10@14c d w, turkeys 8@10c 1 w, 12@13c a 
w, ducks 13@15¢ d w, geese 10c 1 w, 12@15e dw. 
Potatoes 40a 45c P bu, sweets 2@2 25 p bbl. Onions 
30a40e PP bu, cabbage 2@3 7 100, turnips 25@30e P 
bu, rutabagas 50c. Beans, navy good - ch 150@ 
175 » bu, mediums 1 50 @L 90, pea 1@1 50, marrow- 
fat 190a2. Apples, Baldwin 40@50c p ‘i Green- 
ings 50a60c, Northern Spy 60@75c, Spitzenburg 70c 
@1. Grapes, Concord 144@2c P th, Catawba 2@3e, 
hops 7a9ce, cauliflower 50@80c P dz,quinces 50@75e 
Pp bu, tomatoes 20@30e, lettuce 2@250 P 100, beets 
30c P bu, Hubbard squash 80c P 100, radishes 1, 
honey 8@12%%c P bh, carrots 30@40c P bu. 

At Buffalo, grain dull and quiet. Spring pat 
flour $3 50: 4 Pp bbl, straight bakers’ 3 25a%50, win- 
ter pats 3 50a3 75. No2 red wheat 55144c p bu, No2 
corn —_ id6e, No 2 mixed 31c,barley 5babde,No 2rye 

531 54c, coarse winter bran 14 75a15 P ton, loose 
timothy hay 11 50a14 P ton, baled 10 50a12. Prod- 
uce dull, little change in prices. Nearby eggs, 
fresh laid 19a20¢e Pp dz, we stern 18a19¢. Hams 101432 
12c Pp tb, compound lard 6%4,a7¢ » pork 14 50a16 50 Pp 
bbl, corn beef 10al3ec, fowls Ta8e 1 w, spring chick- 
ens 8a9e Ll w, 9a10e d w, fowls 8a10ec, turkeys 10alle, 
geese 9210e d wy, T5cal ea lw. Potatoes 45a48c p 
bu, onions 50a60c, cabbages 2 50a4 p 100, turnips 60a 
70c, sweet potatoes 1 8a2 10 p bbl, Hubbard squash 
lc p tbh. Apples 1 25a2 75 p eh oe ge ae 
lemons 2 50a5 50 p bx, grapes 12a25¢c p 9-Ib bskt, 
cranberries 3 25 p cra. 

At Utica, meats tend downward. Dressed 
steers 6a7c P tb, forequarters 544a6e, cows and 
heifers 6a6%4c, dressed hoys 6a634c, mutton 6a6%4c, 
lamb 7a742c¢, hams 1214¢, bacons 10alle, shoulders 
9c, sausage 9a10c. Poultry in full supply. Fowls 
8a9ec P lb 1 w,filalze dw, chickens 9@10c 1 w, 
1341 = d w, turkeys 11@12c¢ 1 w, 14e d w, ducks 10¢ 
1 w, 13@14¢ d w, turkeys 18¢ d w, spring chickens 
ise. Oats firm 4@43c P bu, corn 62463e, corn 
meal $23a25 p ton, shorts 18, middlings 18420. 
Strictly fresh eggs "20¢, limed 16al7e, cold stor- 
age 18c. Marrow beans 2a2 50 P bu, medium 1 60 
a@170. Evap’d apples 14@l5e p Ib, cherries 13c, 
No 1 pale hay 75c P 100 lbs, oat straw 60c. Ch 
apples 60a75¢e P bu, com 45a50c. Potatoes 45@50ce P 
bu, onions 45@50ce. Hides, No1 veal skins 60c ea, 
No 2 40a50c, No 1 dairy skins 25a35c, No 2 15a20ce, 
lainb skins 25a40c, shearlings 10a20c, steers 2a2Ie0 
~ lb, cows, bulls and stags 24c. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, fruits, vege- 
tables and produce generally meeting full require- 
ments of the market. No 2 yellow corn 55a 56ec P 
bu, No 2 oats 354%4,@36c, No 1 western rye 55@5é6e, 
No 2 red wheat b3@b4e, oat straw $5 50a6 Pp ton, 
ch baled timothy hay 12@1250, No1 clover and 
timothy 10@10 50,'No 1 prairie 850@9, No1 white 
middlings 17@17 50 P ton. Fey spring patent flour 
3 60@3 8 P bbl, clean winter 2 65@2 90, rye flour 275 
a285. Elgin emy butter 26@27c » hb, other 2: 3@24e, 
dairy 18¢, country extra 15@18c, low grades 10@13c. 
Full cream O cheese 1014@10%c, N Y state full 
cream new 11@11\4¢, new made limburger 914@10c, 
Strictly fresh eggs 20a@2ic P dz, cold storage 17 
aise. Chickens 45@55¢e P pr 1 w, springers 40@ 
45¢ Pp pr, chickens 10@11e d w, geese 9@10c, ducks 
50 @60e Pp prl w,1l0@lle dw turkeys 8@9e P blw,u@ 
12c d w. Potatoes 55@65c, Jersey sweets 2 65a@2 75 B 
bbl, southern 1 50@1 75, beets 175@2, celery 25@ 
30c |) dz, cabbage 1@125 Pp bbl, onions 1 50@1 60, 
new apples 2 25@2 50, pears 150@1 75 P bu. 


CANADA—At Montreal, grain steady. Upper 
Canada red wheat 59c, No 2 oats 3444a35c, No 3 3344 
a34c, malting barley 52%4a53ec, feed 46c, buekwheat 
46\4c rye 50c, timothy seed $1 Maz 25, red clover 5 25 
Strictly fresh eggs 15al6c,pickled stock 13al4e, 
eans slow; ; good to ch 1 30a1 45, ordinary to fair 
1a120. Baled hay quiet at 6p ton, No 1 hay scarce 
at 8a9. Poultry, ch fresh killed turkeys 8,a9e, 
chickens 6a7c, geese 514a6l4c, ducks 8a9e, yartrid- 
ges 2ba45e, venison sé iddles 8a9e. Fall apples 1 50a 
2p bbl, winter 2a2 60. Potatoes in better demand 
at 55a60e. Onions firm at 160al 75 p bbl, Spanish 
onions 75a85e P era, large cases225. Hams 10%4all 
c Pp Ib, bacon ilal2e, shoulders 9a914c, pure lard 
in pails 8a944¢c. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, snow has dam- 
aged celery which is being worked into market 
in large quantities at $1 P bu, cauliflower is 5c 
higher, at 25c,egg plant firmer at 15@20c. Garlic 1@ 
125 p bu, leeks 50c, a 75e, radishes 15¢ P 
beh, marrow squash 1%4c P th, Hubbard 1\%e, 
endiv e 60c P dz, stones 60e spinach 60c P bu,sug- 
ar pumpkins 50c P dz, cucumber 1 25 P 100, cab- 
bages 40@50e P dz, red ‘cabbage 75e, turnips 3% 
40c P bu, rutabagas 35c, cranberries 10 P bbl, 
sweet cider 10@12c P gal, vinegar 12@15c, common 
honey 12c P tb, clover 15c. Oats 39@40c P bu, 
loose hay 17@18 ton, baled timoth 15@17, 
rye straw 17@18. eats steady. Veal calves 5@6c 
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® ib, beef 8@8 50 P 100 tbs by the carcass, veal 10@ 
lic 4 ib d w, pork rib 9@10e P tb, sausage 9@10c. 
Poultry in good supply and firm. Chickens 1244@ 
13c P tbl w, fowls 10@12c, chickens 16@17¢ da w, 
NY turkeys 15@16e d w, léc al turk eys 17@18c,ducks 
1244@14c 1 w, 18@20e d w, partridges1 pP pr, quail 
2 75@3 P dz,squabs 3, gray squirrels 8¢ ea. Strictly 
fresh eggs 30@35c } dz, Potatoes steady and in 
good supply. Rose 65a70c p bu. Onions, white 
125 pbu, red and yellow 65q@70c. Apples in de- 
mand at fair prices. Baldwins and Greenings 1 50 
P bbl, Northern Spy 1 50a2, pears 50c@150 p bu. 
Grapes, Concord and Catawba 342¢ tb. 

At New Haven, grain quiet, demand fair. Buck- 
wheat 65c P bu, corn 6714¢, oats 38c, bran, red sacks 
$18 P ton, cottonseed meal 25, flour, best pat 
4p bbl, middlings 20@23c p ton, timothy hay 15, 
ealfskins 75¢@1 ea, tallow 21,@314¢, eggs fresh 23¢e, 
cold storage 141,a1614¢c, turkeys 13¢ P ib dw, sweet 
— atoes 150@1 70 } bbl, onions 2 25@2 50, apple s 

saldwins 2@3, Greenings 2@3, Northern Spy 2@2 75, 
cranberries 2 75a3 |p cra, grapes Concords 13a@15¢ 
~P bskt, Catawbas 18@20c, les mons 4 50a5 pP bx, Fla 
oranges 2 50a3, prunes Turkish casks 234¢ Pp tb, 
raisins London layer 150 ~p bx, almonds1144c¢ P tb, 
rrr 4\,a6c, pecans 6c, cabbage 3p 100, celery 

1 50 p dz, turnips 35a40c P bu, beets 50c, parsnips 
T5e. 








Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F.Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


















CIDER, and FRUIT JELLI 
a corrugated pan over tirebox, ro wl 

oiling capacity ; small interchange- 
able syrup pans ‘(connected b; y 
siphons), easily handled 
for cleansing and 
storing; anda per- 
fect automatic 
regulator. The 
Champion is as 
great an improve- 
ment over the 
Cook pan as the 
latter was over the 
old iron kettle hung on a fence rail, 


THE G. H. GRIMM MFG. CO. P 


HUDSON, O. and MONTREAL, QUEBE 


CHAMPION eo ertma 


Catalogue 
Free. 
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It ABSOLUTELY prevents slipping, 
and insures postees safety and comfort to 
horse and drive 

Shod with the “ Neverslip,” your horse’s 
feet are always in good condition — kept so 
by not having to constantly remove 
shoes for sharpening. 


The CALKS are REMOVABLE, 
Steel-Centered and SELF-SHARPENING 


When worn out new Calks can be easily in- 
serted without removing shoes, saving an 
immense amount of time usually’ lost at the 
blacksmith shop. 

On receipt of postal will mail free our de- 
scriptive circular containing pesees of Calked 
Bhoss, ready to be nailed = or trial, offered 

his winter at very low prices. 


The Neverslip Horseshoe Co., 
36 India Wharf, Boston, Mass. 














Don’t get Eggs-cited when we tell you that hens do 
Egy actly as well in winter as in summer if their rations 
ggs-tended by using 


O. K. FOOD. 


An Eggs-cellent Appetizer. 
Cures Eggs-haustion. 





Makes hens Eggs-tremely profitable. 
Sample Bag One Dollar. 


(ae Send for our new catalogue. 
Cc. A. BARTLETT, 
Worcester, Mass. 





Apples for Export 


Charles Forster, 76-78 Park Place, New York. 
Walter Webling, 21 South Market St., Boston. 
T. H. Linscott, 191 Commercial St., Portland. 


REPRESENTING 


Simons, Jacobs & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Simons, Shuttleworth & Co., Liverpool, England. 
Garcia, Jacobs & Co., London, England. 








WHY PAY 


Enormous Prices for 
CREAMERY PLANTS, 


When you can get the BEsT for MopDERATE PRICES? 





ADENA, O. 


We refer to the following as examples: 


$1,136 | “The cost of my plant was § alli 36. lam using the apparatus furnished 
by the Vermont Farm Mach 
satisfaction. If good goods are wanted, they furnish them every 
time. I have had no trouble with any of the machinery getting out 
of repair, while other factories near here, using other makes, have 
had to have machinery overhauled and repaired.” 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


$1 950 “ My butter factory cost me complete, including well finished and 
7 convenient building, and all apparatus, $1,950. The apparatus was 
purchased of the Vermont Farm Machine Company and has given 
the very best of satisfaction.” 
HOPKINTON, ST. LAW. Co., N. Y. 
$2 006 “Ours is the most convenient plant in tae ett of the country. It 
? cost, all told, building and machinery, 82. 
marked by men traveling through the country that we have the finest 
and most complete ¢ reamery plant that they have seen in this part 
of Northern Pennsylvania.’ 
RUSHVILLE, Susq. Co., PA. 


$2 040 “Tam highly pleased with the outfit for my creamery, purchased st 
’ the Vermont Farm Machine Company. Cost of apparatus, #1,4 
cost of building, $600. Can handle 10,000 to 12,000 lbs. of milk per day. Ms 


SPENCERPORT, N. Y. 
$2,265 “Our creamery complete, with full apparatus, cost $2,265.” 


ne Company, and itis giving complete 


E. C. RINDGE. 


SILAS H. SANFORD. 


often hear it re- 


RUSHVILLE CREAMERY Co, 


J.C. Ross. 


ADENA CREAMERY Co. 


$2,300 Built and equipped the Mount Pleasant (O.) Creamery. 

These are only a few of many. Send for our special book, “How to Build Creameries,” 
containing over twenty illustrations, free upon application. 

We furnish everything for the dairy and creamery, 


VERMONT FARM [IACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Special Offer 


To all NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST for 1895, whose names reach 
us before January 1, 1895, we will send 
the numbers for the remainder of this year 
FREE from the time their subscriptions are 
received. The price of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, which is now a Weekly, is but 
$1.00 a year, and all who subscribe now will 
receive the numbers above mentioned. 


One Year Free. 


We ask as a special favor that our readers 
show this offer to their friends and neighbors 
and if possible induce them to subscribe. As 
an inducement to get up a club we will send 
this journal one year free to any one sending 
us three new yearly subscribers. 








NEW YORK. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES IN NEW YORK STATE. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST this week pre- 
sents the complete list of farmers’ institutes ar- 
ranged for the winter season in New York 
state. Director George A. Smith has been in- 
defatigable in his efforts the past few weeks 
arranging the dates. Mr Smith will be as- 
sisted in the institute work by E. Van Alstyne 
of Kinderhook, F. E. Dawley of Syracuse, F. 
A. Converse of Woodville, H. E. Cook of Den- 
mark, A. R. Eastman of Waterville, S. O. Ives 
of South Easton, J. S. Woodward of Lockport, 
James E. Rice of Yorktown and the professors 
of the dairy school at Cornell. The institutes 
arranged follow: 

















Syracuse, Dec 1 Albion, Jan_15, 16 
Mansville, Dec 3 Lodi, Jan 16 
Howe’s Cave, Dec 3, 4 ereeet. Jan 16 
Sherman, Dec 3, 4 iddleport, Jan 16, 17 
Adams Center, Dec4 Trumansburg, Jan 17, 18 
Philadelp Dec 5 Dryden, 
Richmondville, Dec 5,6 Batavia, 
Forestville, Dec 5,6 East Bloomfield, 
Denmark, Dec 6 Union, 
Schenevus, Dec7,8 Avon, 2 
Gowanda, Dec 7,8 Dansville, Jan 24, 25 
La Fargeville, Dee 7, Deposit, Jan 25, 26 
Plessis, Dec 10 Cohocton, Jan 25, 26 
Otego, Dec 10,11 Syracuse, Jan 2% 
Hamburg, Dec 10, 11 Oxford, Jan 28, 29 
Dairy association, Alfred Center, Jan 28, 29 
Oneon Dec 11,12 McDonough, Jan 29 
Springville, Dec 12, 13 Cincinnatus, Jan 30 
Antwerp, ec 12,13 Greene, Jan 30 
Guilford, Dee 13 Angelica, Jan 30, 31 
South New Rushford, Jan 31 
Berlin, Dec 13,14 Marathon, Jan 31, Feb 1 
Mt Upton, Dec 13,14 Afton, Feb 1,f2 
Herman, Dec 4 Randolph, Feb 1,2 
Ellicottville, Dec 14,15 Breakabeen, Feb 4,5 
Massena, Dec 14, 15 Lockport, Feb 6,7 
Mor 7 Delanson, Feb 6,7 
Bainbridge, Dec 17, 18 Attica, eb 8,9 
Franklinville, c 17,18 East Greenbush, Feb 8,9 
Bangor, Dec 18,19 West Sandlake, Feb 11,12 
Downs 19,20 Pike, ‘eb 11, 12 
Olean, Dec 19,20 North Chatham, Feb 13 
hazy. Dec 20 Pittsford, eb 13, 14 
Berkshire, Dec 21, 22 Stockport, Feb | 
oxbury, Dec 21, 22 Jordan, _ Feb 15 
Cuba, Dec 21, 22 Rhinebeck, Feb 15, 16 
er Dec 21, 22 Poughkeepsie, Feb 18, 19 
Madison, Dec 26, 27 Lowville, Feb 18, 19 
ernon, Dec 26, 27 Boonville, Feb 19, 
Carthage, Dec 26, 27 Fishkill, Feb 19, 
Greig, Dec 28 Remsen, Feb 
Knoxboro, Dec 28, 29 Unadilla Forks, Feb 21 
Clinton, Pec 28, 29 Richfield Springs, Feb 21, 
ydon, 28,29 Yorktown, Feb 21, 
prencers Dec 2 Cedarville, Feb 22, 
Fayetteville, Jan2 Syracuse, Feb 
Camden, Jan 2,3 Herkimer, Feb 3, 
Mexico, Jan 3,4 Riverhead, Feb 25, 
De Ruyter, Jan 3,4 Fultonvilie, Feb 7], 
Cherry Jan4 Jamaica, Feb 27 
Cortland, Jan4,5 Mayfield, h 
] Jan4,5 Spring Valley, March 1, 
Freeville, Jau7 Hagaman’s, March 
k Jan7,8 Monroe, March 
Hanni Jan 7,8 Minaville, March 
Wolco Jan 8,9 _oeneeeneaae, March 
Seneca Jan 9,10 Unionville, March 
Pheips, J urnt 
Clyde. Jan 10,11 Clifton Park, March 8,9 
Macedon, Jan ll, 12. Worstboro, h 
Penn Yan, Jan 11,12 Monticello, March ll, 12 
Syracuse, Jan 12 Walden arch 13, |4 
Penfield, Jan 14,15 New Paltz March 15, 16 
Wai Jan 14,15 Syracuse, arc 
keynoldsville, J 


Albany, Nov 12—A formidable list of appoint- 
ments for coming farmers’ institutes has been 
popases by Director Smith. About 150 have 

een arranged for, taking in all sections of the 

state, and it is likely that additions will be 
made, to be worked in between the dates 
aiceady set. Active work begins Dec 3. 

On Friday, Nov 9, the board of control of the 
State experiment station at Geneva met in 
Albany. The principal subject discussed related 
to the destruction of the insects which are 
such a menace to garden truck on Long 
Island. Atthe last session of the legislature 
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an appropriation of $8000 was made for fighting 
the pests. 

State Entomolgist Lintner has been investi- 
ing the San Jose scale, the appearance of which 
in this section has caused much anxiety. He 
has found the insect in a pear orchard in Co- 
lumbia county, which fact will be anything but 
pleasing to pear growers of the state. It is 
claimed that its presence is traceable to nursery 
stock sent in from an adjoining state, and 
while efforts were made to destroy it by the de- 
struction of hundreds of trees, the scale bas se- 
cured lodgment. Owing to its minuteness a 
a glass is needed to detect its pres- 
ence. Dr Lintner Says that its attacks are by 
no means confined to the pear, but that apple, 
peach, plum and quince trees alike suffer. 

As betting is absolutely prohibited by the 
new constitution, pool selling on race courses 
will be out of the question. As a result of this 
restriction, the state at the end of the coming 
fiscal year will have little money to distribute 
to county agricultural societies under the pro- 
visions of the Ives pool law, which taxed rac- 
ing associations 5 per cent upon their net re- 
ceipts. This noney was distributed among the 
county societies and devoted to the improve- 
ment of the various breeds of live stock. The 
Fish bill enacted by the last legislature also 
imposes a tax of 5 per cent on all receipts of 
racing associations, which last year increased 
the amount to be distributed to about $100,000. 
The new constitution wipes out this revenue 
and other measures for supplying the deficiency 
must be resorted to. No doubt the incoming 
 ~ ‘accra will make suitable provision there- 
or. 

The tuberculosis commission has recently 
been examining Rensselaer county where the 
disease was thought to exist. Eight animals 
belonging to John H. Warren were condemned. 
Under the authority ofthe commission, Dr R. 
D. Austin of Schenectady made tests and found 
other animals affected. How serious this out- 
break may prove is not yet definitely known. 
A prominent breeder living in western New 
York, who has himself suffered the loss of a 
very valuable herd of Jerseys, insists that un- 
due prominence has been given through the 
public press to the existence of this disease. 
As a result of this agitation the French govern- 
ment is closing its ports against the immporta- 
tions of American cattle or dressed beef. There 
are grounds for this assertion, although it is 
difticult to see just how such matters are to be 
kept out of print. The appearance in any lo- 
cality of an officer acting under the authority of 
the tuberculosis commission naturally excites 
comment, and news of an alarming character 
spreads like wild fire. The tuberculosis com- 
mission was not created for the purpose of 
working secretly, but to investigate and stamp 
out so far as lies in its power this special dis- 
ease. As its doings are matters of public con- 
cern, the public has a corresponding interest 
in the work. Underthe law which provided 
for the appointment of the commission, the re- 
sults of its work will be presepted to the legis- 
lature in January, when no doubt many salu- 
tary suggestions will be made. 


Cairo, Greene Co—A young man who stands 

well in this part of the 
state is G. H. Fair- 
banks, general agent 
for AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST in the coun- 
ties of Greene, Dela- 
ware and Broome. He 
is Vermont born and 
bred, but has been 
working for AMERI- 
CAN GRICULTURIST 
for several years, and 
has secured a big list 
of subscribers in these 
* counties, where thous- 
ands of farmers 
“swear by’? AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST 
and the New York 
Homestead which it 
has absorbed. 


Clay, Onondaga Co 0, Nov 10—Considerable 
corn still in the field. The crop as a general 
thing is good.— Apples are rotting badly and 
nearly all have to be rehandled before they 
are shipped, especially those that have been 


barreled some time.——Potatoes are a drug on 
the market. Two canal boats loaded with 
potatoes left here last week for New York 


city. Cabbages are also low, being offered at 
1 to 2c per head, the purchaser to go into the 
fields and select such as he wishes. Thou- 
sands of heads will not be harvested.——Ripe 
wild strawberries were gathered last week and 
some patches were white with blossoms. 












Dickinson Center, Franklin Co o, Nov 10— 
Weather all that could be desired for fall work. 
Potatoes show an average yield.—No 
sales just now.—Corn extra good but oats 
were light.——Good lambs bring a fair price, 
but inferior ones and store sheep do not sell. 
Good milk cows can be had at reasonable tig- 
ures. Horses slow of sale, very low.—No 
sales of creamery butter here since July and no 
butter offered lately. Dairy butter selling 
slowly. 

Duanesburg, Schenectady Co G, Nov 
About eight inches of snow fell the night of 
Nov 5, and it stayed on nearly a week.——W. 
G. Sears is drawing off his hay which he sold 
to go to the mines in Pennsylvania. The price 
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of hay has improved slightly—Apples did 
not prove as good as expected.——Buck- 


-wheat was much better than reported at 
first and price is good. A great deal of fall 
plowing has been done, the weather favoring 
all kinds of fall work. 

Durham, Greene Co a, Nov 12—A few farm- 
ers still have corn in the field.——Crops on the 
whole are good, but prices are only fair and 
money is scarce.——Several light snows have 
been received, out have caused little damage 
or inconvenience. 

East Fiskhill, Dutchess Co q,Nov 9—Rye has 
a good start for winter. Farmers are about half 
through husking corn. Madison Horton has 
bought a husking machine but started out too 
late to catch many jobs this year. The charge 
for husking is $1.20 per load and the fodder is 
cut up fine.——B. Knapp lost a nice colt a 
few weeks ago. It broke its leg by getting on 
a rock pile and had to be killed. 


Fallsburg, Sullivan Co a, Nov 12—Farmers 
have their fall work pretty well along.——O. 
C. Smith has bought his father’s farm near 
Hurleyville and commenced building a large 
creamery. This makes the fourth creamery in 
this town owned and operated by city dealers. 








Fairport, Monroe Co 0, Nov 10—A. H. Cobb 
& Co, canners, are doing an extensive business 
this season. Farmers have supplied them with 
apples, pears, tomatoes and green corn in great 
quantities. Crops have all been fairly good 
and farmers appear satisfied. The western 

art of the country has a profitable crop of 

eans. 


Guilderland, Albany Co Oo, Nov 10—Wilber 
Whipple’s hotel at Fuller’s station burned Nov 
9. Insured in town insurance company for 
$1900 and other companies for 700.—Farm- 
ers are plowing. A few have some corn to 
husk yet.—Little hay is being handled. 
Farmers are holding off for better prices. 
Some are still holding their apples. All the 
cider mills and evaporators are running full 
time.——Newburg’s foundry is running full 
time with plenty of orders ahead. Vv. 
Jacobson had six sheep killed by dogs Nov 7 
and Jacob A. Relyea lost eight in the same 
way.— Agents have been through here selling 














ranges. They want '$65 cash or[69 on six 
months’ time without interest. Investigation 


shows that they are not as cheap as those han- 
dled by local dealers and in most cases the 
goods are not what they are represented to be. 


Geddes, Onondaga Co o, Nov 9 —Potatoes 
being marketed as fast as possible. Oliver 
Ormsby had 60 acres which yielded 9000 bu. 
The variety known as the Rural New York 
averaged over 200 bu per acre.——Apples were 

ood and picked fruit sells fairly well. 
100d butter finds a ready sale-——Horses are 
extremely low, first-class farm animals being 
obtainable at $50 to 75. 


Gallupville, Schoharie Co o, Nov 9—Fire de- 
stroyed George Batcholl’s barn near this vil- 
lage, last week. Four horses, all his farming 
implements and entire season’s crop were con- 
sumed. Insurance $900. Origin of fire un- 
known. The funeral’of Miss'Jeanetta Hilts, 
aged 87 years, occurred from her late residence 
Nov 1.—On Nov 2 occurred the 24th marriage 
anniversary of Rev and Mrs H. A. Strail. 
A pleasant social was held in honor of the oc- 
casion. Farmers are getting their fall plow- 
ing and general work done.——Farm produce 
is so low that farmers are not trying to sell 
anything.——F. Boomhower has just finished 
a new extracting house and a bee cellar in one 
of his out apiaries. He intends to run 200 colo- 
nies next season for extracting and is having a 
1000-Ib tank made to receive the honey as it 
runs from the extractor.—Rye looks well, 
having made a good growth. The acreage in 
this county is large. 


Ira, Cayuga Co 0, Nov 9—Most farmers have 
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their potatoes housed and corn in the crib. 
Large quantities of the former are being ship- 
ped from this and neighboring towns. 
Wright Palmer lost a valuable pair of oxen re- 
cently. They became unruly while yoked to- 
gether and jumped a fence near an old well. 
The covering over the well was weak and both 
went through it. It was found impossible to 
get them out. 


Jackson, Washington Co G, Nov 9—Crops 
nearly all secured.——Potatoes and apples of 
good quality and selling fairly well. A. 
Reynolds has put a silo in one end of his barn. 
John Alexander sold a fine lot of lambs to 
Robert Maxwell. 

Nichols, Tioga Co G, Nov 12—Heavy rains 
have hindered farmers in gathering crops. 
Many are not through digging potatoes Some 
buckwheat out yet.——Eben Dunhain died a 
few daysago. He was an extensive farmer 
and stock raiser owning a large farm two 
miles from the village where he kept a large 
stocklof horses and 40 dairy cows. He was a 
Mason and that order officiated at the {funeral 
which was the largest everheld in this place. 
Kind, genial and ready to lend a helping hand 
to all his demise is universally mourned. 

Prattsville, Greene Co o, Nov 9—Farmers 
greatly pleased with the fine weather and re- 
markably good pastures for this time of year. 
——Cattle of all kinds high. 3utter and all 
kinds of farm produce exceptionally cheap. 
——Lambs that would have brought $3 to 3.50 
per head one year ago now bring 1.75.— 
Farmers find it almost impossible to pay inter- 
est, saying nothing about payments on indebt- 
edness. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co 4, Nov 10— 




















Considerable plowing has been done during 
the past few week. Feed is good and cows 
are giving a good flow of inilk.——The potato 


crop is good,but being marketed so slowly that 
buyers have stopped buying for a time.— 
Sheep and lambs are low, as is almost all other 
stock and farm produce.——P. R. Davis is re- 
building his barn recently destroyed by fire. 
He lias a fine structure under process of erec- 
tion, 40x78 ft with 21-ft posts, basement stables 
and a silo 13x14x21 ft. 

South Salem, Westchester Co a, Nov 10— 
Some potatoes still to be dug and considerable 
corn to husk. Eggs are scarce and high.— 
Wells and springs furnish an abundance of 
water since the recent heavy rains.——The new 
organ has arrived, the church is completed and 
will be opened Sunday. 


Sloansville, Schoharie Co o, Nov 10—Farm- 
ers are well along with farm work.——Apples 
were about half acrop and were all sold ata 
fair price. C. Petteys eapese part of a car- 
load to Illinois. F. Disbrow sold his farm- 
ing implements at auction Nov 8. Most things 
sold well.—Hay is a drug inthe market, not 
many farmers having sold.——Butter and eggs 
bring good prices. R. Petteys has leased 
his farm to Peter Bowdish. Eugene Dopp 
sold his farm in Carlisle to Newell Carr. Con- 
sideration five years’ crops delivered. 

West Chazy, Clinton Co of, Nov 10—Philip C. 
Stoughton has sold his Riverside farm to Al- 
bert Jerry. Price $6500. T. S. Ratta has 
rented his farm of 475 acres for three years and 

one into the livery business at Barre, Vt. 
Mr Ratta will in connection with the livery 
business open a feed and hay store. WwW. 
McGanley, butter manufacturer, has raised the 
price of milk from 75c to 1 per 100 Ibs. A 
village improvement association was organized 
at Chazy on the evening of Oct 24. The officers 
are: President, Clarence H. Jones; vice-presi- 
dent, J. F. Gilbert; treasurer, Rev A. C. Dill; 
secretary, Augustus Dunning; executive com- 
mittee, Dr A. W. Fairbank, L. A. Childs, G. 
W. Clark, Nelson Latremore, M. F. Aldridge, 
J. W. Hubble and J. W. Graves. 




















LONG ISLAND. 


Orient, Suffolk Co a, Nov 10—Wet weather 
is putting farmers back with their work.—— 
Corn is pretty nearly all husked and most of 
the fodder removed from the field. The qual- 
ity and yield are very fair. G. Hallock & Son 
have received 11 cargoes of city manure—aver- 
aging about 600 dumps each. They sell to oth- 
er farmers what they don’t use themselves. 
W. E. Jagger, who has been foreman of the 
Hallock farm for a number of years, has leased 
some land of Stratton H. Tuthill and intends 
to farm for himself next year. It is the farm 
occupied by John McDonald for several years. 
He went into the ultry business, but it 








proved unsuccessful for that purpose.——Strat- 
ton Tuthill has lately delivered a lot of fish 
scrap to farmers for plowing under this fall. 
——sSome carrots are yet to be dug. The price 
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they bring hardly pays for carting them out of 
the field. 


OHIO. 


Agricultural College Notes—Prof W. R. La- 
zenby, secretary of the school of agriculture at 
the state university, has within the past few 
weeks had inquiries from eight different states 
concerning the course of study offered here. 
Thirty-six new students entered this year, 
making a total of 76 now pursuing the study of 
agriculture. These come from 44 counties in 
the state and four states besides Ohio are rep- 
resented. President Scott of the university 
is in Washington, D C, attending the conven- 
tion of the agricultural college association now 
in session. Heis booked for an address on 
faculty meetings. The agricultural students 
at the university went to Delaware Saturday, 
Nov 3, in a large conveyance for the purpose 
of visiting several noted stock breeders. The 
horticultural students visited greenhouses and 
noted the methods used. Prof Lazenby and 
Prof Hunt accompanied the party. 

Delaware, Delaware Co 0—The first appear- 
ance of winter was made Nov 7,asnow storm 
visiting this section on that day. Corn husk- 
ing well along,some having finished. The 
new crop is bringing 35 to 40c per bu.—— Wheat 

rowing very rapidly and looks well. Hay 
is being baled for shipping, but notffinding the 
ready sale it did a few years ago and not 
bringing as good prices. 

Emergency Bulletin on the Thistle Pest—The 
experiment station has just issued an emer- 
gency poster on the Russian thistle, which is 
being sent to postmasters throughout the state. 
It contains illustrations showing the pest in 
various stages of development, together with 
descriptive matter sufficient to enable anyone 
to identify it. It states that the thistle has in- 
vaded Ohio near Bryan, Williams Co b, along 
the Lake Shore railroad. Farmers and section 
foremen are urged to take every precaution to 
prevent its obtaining a firm foothold. All per- 
sons in doubt concerning the weed are asked 
to send specimens to A. D. Selby, botanist at 
the station in Wooster, for indentification. 


Sandusky Co D—Wheat is looking well. 


Only a small acreage sown. Corn is a good 
crop,swith about two-thirds of it yet to husk 

















and crib.——Potatoes were fair. They find 
ready sale in Fremont at 60c per bu. Extra 
nice ones bring 70c p bu.—A good many hogs 





being fed, as this is quite a corn country. 
Clover seed is about half acrop with some to 
hull yet.——Business of all kinds has revived 
to some extent, but times are still rather dull. 
The apple crop was good bothin yield and 
quality.——Stock of all kinds looks well.— 
Sheep are cheap, bringing only $1 to2 per head 
and buyers are scarce even at that price.—— 
There wasa large acreage of cabbage anda 
splendid season to grow it, consequently the 
crop is unusually large. There is a kraut fac- 
tory located at Clyde which furnishes a mar- 
ket for a part of this immense crop. Farmers 
are getting $5.50 per ton for it. hreshing is 
about all done. Wheat was good, yielding 
about 25 bu peracre. Some fields made 30 to 
35 bu.——Oats grew too rank and lodged be- 
fore filling. The crop averaged only 20 bu per 
acre. 

Poultry Show and Hog Items—The state 
poultry association is already preparing for its 
annual exhibit to be given in Columbus, Jan 
14-18. The officers were assured by judges of 
national reputation that last year’s show eon- 
tained the largest number of fine birds ever 
brought together. They are much encouraged 
and expect to beat this record at the coming 
—_—— despite the fact that similar shows 
are to be held in various parts of the state 
during the winter and will in a measure tend 
to divide the attention of the ultrymen of 
the state.——-The _ state live stock commission 
is receiving many reports of hog cholera from 
nothern counties. Investigation by the com- 
mission shows that the prevalence of the 
disease at this time is due to the importation 
of live hogs from the west. 


Recent Sale of Horses and Colts—The Spring- 
dale farm near Derby, Pickaway Co 0, recent- 
ly disposed of 31 head of mares, fillies and 
geldings, most of which were unbroken three- 
year-olds. The prices received aggregate $3100, 
an average of 100per head. This farm is one 
of the largest and most successful of 
its kind in this part of the _ state. 
Its proprietor breeds roadsters and driv- 
ers almost entirely and a number of the 
animals sold traced to Hambletonian, Mam- 
brino Chief, Pilot, Jr, and other famous trot- 
ting sires. The sale was largely attended and 
strictly honest. It is now and has been 
for 53 years the aim and object of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to acquaint 
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its readers with facts concerning live 
stock and highly cultivated farm products. 
This sale proves that these horses are in fair 
demand, while some other kinds meet a poor 
market. It is necessary that every man in any 
business fortify himself in hisown line. There 
are 250,000 farmers in this state and probably 
30,000 of them keep fully posted regarding their 
business. Agricultural papers are trying to 
increase this percentage of reading farmers. 


ILLINOIS. 





Whitehall, Greene Co O—Farmers are be- 
ginning to gather corn. The yield is good, the 
county’s crop probably averaging 45 bu per 
acre. The new cropis bringing 35c per bu.—— 
Wheat and oats turned out unusually well.— 
The hay crop was light.——A large acreage of 
wheat has been sown and looks well.—A 
good many cattle are being fattened. 

Chicago’s Horse Show—From Nov 22 to Dec 
1 inclusive, the state board of agriculture 
will have a horse show which shall rival if not 
surpass any similar display seen in the east. 
This will be held in connection with the Amer- 
ican fat stock and poultry show, and 500 cash 
prizes have ensured a grand turnout of fine 
horses. This is in no sense a money-making 
scheme but an effort to further the best inter- 
ests of breeders and owners. There is no rea- 
son why the western metropolis should not 
takethe lead inthisline. Thehorseshow will 
be held at Tattersalls, which is not only being 
remodeled and decorated but an annex is be- 
ing added giving 18,724sq ft more space. The 
first floor will be occupied by big horses and 
the second by poultry and beef carcasses. 
The main entrance will be on State street, and 
the annex will be connected with Tattersall’s 
proper by a bridge. There will be 450 stalls 
or light horses. E. C. Pace,superintendant of the 
light horse department, has headquarters at the 
Sherman house, Chicago, where entries may 
be made and other information obtained. 

Meeting of Stockmen.—The committee ap- 
pointed at the recent Springfield meeting of 
stockmen to prepare a revised classification for 
live stock to be submitted to the various state 
fair associations announces that there will be a 
general meeting of exhibitors and all others 
interested at the Grand Pacific hotel, Chicago, 
Monday evening, Nov 26. Every stockman in 
the country is invited to be present and submit 
suggestions concerning a proper revision of pre- 
mium lists. A reform is certdinly desirable 
and now is the time to inaugurate it. 


Big Flower Show Opened—The chrysanthe- 
mum exhibition at Battery D, Chicago, opened 
at noon, Nov 3. The walls and rafters of the 
great building are hidden by smilax, moss and 
autumn foliage. On all four sides chrysanthe- 
mnums are arranged in every conceivable shape. 
Effort has been made to equal and even excel 
the great show of last year which was some- 
what handicapped by the form of the Art in- 
stitute, the flowers being scattered over sever- 
alhalls. This year all are in one large show 
room and the effect satisfies the most critical. 
The gallery is reserved for cut flowers. A 
large number of new varieties are shown and 
will be named during the week. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, fo pe 
on this e and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a mumber, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Saturday to tee inser- 
tion in issue of the following wee! Advertisements o 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large d ay type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








R SALE—S Victoria pigs 6 weeks old, ehgible to register, $5 
cach. 2 boars. 8. E- WILKES, Both Ne : 


R SALE—White Plymouth Rock Cockerels. EMMA 
STICKLE, Kenton, O. 


R. LEGHORN Minorca Cockerels, $2. “HILLSIDE,” 


Somers, N. 








W ANTE, Position on stock farm. T. BAKER, 34 West 33d 
St., N. ¥. 
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OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 
Reports from the Plantations. 





NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

GALLUPVILLE(Schoharie), Nov 10—There is noth- 
ing doing in hops. Those on hand are being held, 
none being pushed onto the market. 

DICKINSON Center (Franklin), Nov 10—Hops 
show a fine quality and fair yield, but there are 
no sales. 

NOTES FROM PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 

Kina Co, Wash—The great bulk of the crop has 
passed into dealers’ hands, most growers bein 
compelled to sell to repay the amount borrowe 
for Rarvestin . The opening prices were 7c p lb 
for extra choice, of which there is only a limited 

uantity. Immediately following, 6c was the out- 
side limit and during the past three or four weeks 
4a5ic was about the price offered. In the White 
river or Green river valleys not more than half 
the crop was gathered, and many yards were not 
gathered at all. 1 learned that Oregon was in 
about the same state. The acreage in the state 
of Washington has been increased very consider- 
ably during the past year and had the whole crop 
been gathered, it would have made nearly 55,000 
bales. As it is, I think 30,000 is about the quan- 


tity. 
The Hop Movement and Market. 








THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New YorRK, Nov 13—During the week the same 
conditions have prevailed as we have been 
obliged to report for the past few weeks. The 
rices remain the same and the demand has not 
creased. Exceptionally fine goods adapted to 
the wants of some very exacting exporter might 
bring the extreme quotation of lic, but otherwise 
it would be difficult to secure more than 10c from 
home brewers or local dealers in general. An ac- 
ceptable quality is being sold at 8@9c and when 
brewers do want hops they are satisfied to take 
this grade rather than go higher and pay 10@llc. 
The best that can be said of the marketis that it 
is steady. Foreign markets hold up to their re- 
cent improvement. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER LB. 
Nov7 Novo fNovl2 
10@l11 





« * old o! 2@3 

Pacific ’ choice, 10@11 
“ med to e, 

“ "93 choice, 

« “ com to prime, 334@53g 3 
Bavarian, new (to arrive), 
Bohemian “ ” 28 
Altmarks, 9 crop, 1 1 


SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we give the movement of hops 

from the plantations, showing shipments at vari- 

ous points as especially reported to this journal 
from Nov 3 to Nov 10: 


From Ls Destination Bales 
Cobleskill, John H. Tator, New York, 153 
T. Dornett, pe 57 

be Ht. S. Karkar, aes 37 
Hyndsville, J.J. Dickinson, Boston, 72 
« T. E. Dornett, New York, 54 

“ T. H. Tator, bed 30 
Richmondville, J. H. Tator, ° 80 
Total, 483 
Previously seperted, 5188 
Total season from Sept 1, 5671 





THE FOREIGN MARKET. 

NUREMBERG, Novi. By Mail—During the last 
two weeks prices have increased about 2c and the 
paw pamew | is good for more improvement on prime 
and medium grades, but weak for ordinary qual- 
ity. The transactions of the present two weeks 
comprised about 15,000 bales. There was little or 
no speculation in the market so that the situa- 
tion may be considered quite sound. Market 
hops bring 6%allic, mountain hops bring 11%a 
134%4c, Spalt country 14a19%4c, Hallertau 1044al5c, 
Wurtemberg 10al5c, Badish 9al5c, Polish 9a15c. 


LONDON, Nov 12. By Cable to American Agricul- 
turist—There is a nice fair trade passing but no ex- 
citement. Prices are maintained and even more 
money is asked than buyers care to give. Best 
grades are getting most attention. 

LONDON, Novi. By Mail—Trade has increased 
considerably during the past week and several 
large growths have changed hands, bringing from 
11 to 19c. The market is firmer for good colored 
and choice sorts, it being clear that the quantity 
of this grade is not overabundant. Medium 
— remain about steady but low and infe- 

or sorts are neglected and prices are weak, 
ranging from 74%@l0c. The recent report of the 
board of agriculture shows that England has 
grown this year about 21,917 ewts or 15,000 bales 
more than last year. This means that England 
should require that quantity less in imports, but 
asalarge portion of the crop is hardly good 
enough to satisfy the best brewers of the country 
itis more than probable that the imports this 
year will equal if not exceed that of former years. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 





NEW YORK. 


F. E. Dawley of Syracuse delivered an interest- 
ing lecture on Selecting the dairy cow, before the 
Lysander grange on the evening of Nov5. All 
who heard him consider the lecture of great value 
and will be pleased to have him visit the meetings 
more frequently. 

The Clinton county farmers’ association will 


HOPS, MILK AND TOBACCO 





hold the first meeting of the season, at its old 
headquarters, Armstrong’s hall, Plattsburg, the 
third week in November. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Pomona grange No2 of Cumberland, York and 
Dauphin counties will meet in the Cumberland 
grange hall at Mechanicsburg Nov 22. Sessions 
will be held in the fourth and fifth degrees, and 
an excellent program will be rendered. 

Pomona (Lycoming) grange, No 28, will meet in 
regular session with West Branch grange, No 136, 
on Thanksgiving. Morning and afternoon ses- 
sions will be in the fourth degree, but the fifth 
will be conferred in the evening if desired. The 

rogram will consist of music, recitations and in- 
eresting discussions. The question box will also 


_ form a prominent feature. 





THE NEW YORK MILK MARKET. 


Producers Getting Ready for Business. 

The agitation started by AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST for some practical organization among 
producers who ship milk to the great metropolis 
is doing lots of good. Producers everywhere are 
talking the matter up and there is general readi- 
ness to fallin with any definite plan. We suggest 
the propriety of producers at principal shipping 

ints, whether to markets or to creameries, form- 

g a local organization to co-operate in buying 
their supplies and be ready to work together in 
selling their milk when the right time comes. 
Eagerness to embark in a general milk trust is 
strongest among those furthest from market, 
while producers and shippers in Orange and 
Dutchess and other older milk shipping counties 
are backward about coming forward. ext week 
we hope to print some of the views of the many 
prominent producers who have written us. 


The New York Milk Market. 

The supply during the past week has_been 
about an average one with a fair demand and 
general steadiness. The platform price remains 
at an av of $1 57 per can, and the oxen enes Rrice, 
net to shipper, as regulated by the N Y milk ex- 
change 3c Pat. Receipts by the railroads and 
from all other sources reckoned in 40-qt cans for 
the week ending Nov 12: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


N Y,LE & West RR, 27,137 767 198 
N ntral 15. - is 814 
NY, Ont?& West, 1 19,941 = 
West Shore 7,219 141 426 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,760 172 14 
Del, Lack & West, 39,456 1254 — 
N ¥ & Putnam 4,450 a = 
New Haven & H, 6,971 37 = 

R “T” Co, 6,632 593 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 2,735 55 — 
ieag island, 1,256 = — 
N J Central, 1,495 30 oa 
Other sources, 4,525 _ os 
Total receip' 149,507 3,705 1,452 
Daily — 24,900 617 242 


Milk shipments during October over the N ¥ 
and Putnam railroad to yt. - were (exclu- 
sive of bottled milk from awalk 580, , 608 
and 606 cases, Carmel 196, 199, 223 and 230 cases re- 
spectively) as follows in cansof 40 qts together 
with the shipments last week: 

Week of *Nov 4 Oct 28 Oct 21 Oct 14 Oct Sept 





Whitsons, = - - - 3 78 
Hammonds, 4i 40 40 40 159 151 
Merritts Cor, 121 «6129 «=«1389—Ss«2130 531 600 
Kitchawan, ng 14 2 U3 444 443 
Croton Lake, 115 «=—107—s«2105 404 388 
Yorktown, 496 4517 504 475 1981 2416 
Amawalk, 89 197 198 201 796 816 
West Somers, 186 6180 )Ss«179—ts«186 730 732 
Baldwin Place, 544.<“zUDG s49—si‘éd'KSCsCd'TT“ 
Mahopac Falls, 21 2 260 «4243 «©1028 = «1306 
piahopee Mines, 178 = 169-s«d169—Ss«182 696 713 
Lake Mahopac, 148 131 121 117 475 412 
Crafts, 161 158 15 139 581 499 
Carmel, 23 265 297 «272 1091 923 
Brewster, 78 80 87 78 319 286 
Stormville, 291 4295 276 282 41123 807 
Poughquag, 560 «579 R561 521 2163 #81914 
Pawlings, 12 12 12 ll 47 57 
Reynoldsville, 666 650 649 642 2583 2367 
Paterson, lll 112 99 lll 431 410 

Totals, 4,430 4,489 4,465 4,332 17,568 17,099 


*Also 591 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 244 from 
Carmel 

In Sullivan Co, N Y, the first and greatest evil is 
the creameries owned and —— by city deal- 
ers. Fourof these in Woodbourne, for instance, 

lay into each other’s hands so as to control the 
Bus ess there. These dealers are always trying 
to get more milk, but when the farmers try to or- 
ganize they are first to say the market is over- 
stocked and that milk can be —— at the plat- 
forms for almost pene. Cc. R. Meddaugh and 
other producers think the plan by AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST Oct 20,is a good one and are 
ready to help advance it. 

Housatonic creamery producers continue to 
take an increasing interest in the agitation. They 
look at the matter in a sensible light and those 
who sell cream to co-operative factories are equal- 
ly interested, because what helps the milk mar- 
ket benefits butter. The Housatonic railroad is 
anxious to open creameries along its route be- 
cause milk is its most profitable freight. Farm- 
ers fear that this will stimulate larger shipments, 
lower prices and increase losses of cans and 
money. The Philadelphia and Reading railroad 
is doing the same through northern Connecticut. 


Sept receipts (N Y terminals) milk over the Lon 
Island railway compared with 1893, in quarts, fol- 


low: 
1894 1893 Decrease 
Long Island City, 17,956 21,740 2,784 
maa wis meee 
Total d 57808 














































































THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 
A Great Opportunity. 





In all fairness it can be said that the cigar 
leaf industry has a brighter future before it for 
the next seven years than at any similar 
period in our history. The tariff question is 
settled, with a reasonable duty on imported 
wrappers, and there is no indication that it 
will be reduced for at least seven years. But 
to make the most of the American market, our 
growers of domestic cigar leaf should begin at 
once a campaign of education and organization 
to produce an absolutely perfect quality and to 
sell it in the most economical manner. Hence 
we most earnestly urge the organization of a 
state tobacco growers’ association in Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York, after 
the plan so successful in New England. New 
England growers should especially wake up to 
the opportunities and ally themselves with 
their association which has doneso much for 
them. 

Tobacco culture and curing is a science of 
which we as yet know comparatively little. 
Our experiment stations are ready to co-oper- 
ate with the growers in extending this knowl- 
edge. Planters need also to co-operate in buy- 
ing their fertilizers and other supplies so as to 
produce at the least cost. Still more do 
they need to co-operate in selling their crops, 
by using the system that has proved so suc- 
cessful in handling southern leaf. Let existing 
growers’ associations come together at once and 


plan an active campaign along this line, and 


where no organization exists one should be 
perfected immediately. Florida and southern 
Georgia and portions of Texas have immense 
possibilities in growing fine cigar leaf and 
should organize to realize these possibilities. 





The Improving Tobacco Market. 





Values have stiffened right up in the 
minds fof both growers and sellers, since 
election results showed that the tobacco tariff 
was not likely to be reduced again for many 
years, and ii any change is made in ’97 it will 
be to increase the duty. The shortage in'desir- 
able Sumatra leaf is emphasized by September 
imports hardly one-fourth as large as in 
August, as large re-exports of Sumatra wrap- 
pers as in August and much larger than for 
corresponding month last year. The with- 
drawals for consumption of Sumatra wrappers 
from bonded warehouses were 654,382 lbs in 
September against 593,075 lbs in August, and 
the stock in bond, Sept 30,is half a million 
pounds less than two months ago. All of 
which goes to emphasize the improved con- 
dition of the market for domestic wrappers. 
The import and export statement of cigar leaf 
follows: 

SEPTEMBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 














In pounds 1894 1893 Aug ’94 

Wrapper imports, 196,500 119,582 703,784 

pa = 88,618 79,741 88,553 

bad net impo: 117,88: 39,841 615,231 

Other leaf, imports, 1,18 611,939 1,113,275 

“ re-exports, 66,16 73,972 25,032 

“* net imports, 1,124, 537,967 1,088,243 

NINE MONTHS IMPORTSJAND_EXPORTS TO SEPT 30. 
1894 1893 1892 

Wrapper imports, 4,805,300 2,846,655 3,855,504 

‘ re-exports, 731,160 411,917 225,118 

” net uuports, 4,074,140 2,434,738 3,630,386 

Other leaf imports, 13,722,030 14,444,232 14,956,892 

“  re-exports, +96; 583,111 610,286 

“ net imports, 13,113,067 13,861,121 14,346,606 

AMOUNT OF LEAF IN BOND. 
In hs Sept 30, 94 Aug 81, 94 June 30, 94 June 30, 93 


Wrappers, 7,179,407 7,637,259 6,443,998 5,622,003 
Other leaf, 11,355,720 11,399,095 13,274,706 12,997,413 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





A cough, cold or sore throat requires immedi- 
ate attention. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” will 
invariably give relief. 25c a box. 





The Life of an Iron Roof or how long will it 
last,” is the title of an instructive little book upon 
the use and preservation of iron roofing, sent free 
by the Cincinnati Corrugating Co., Box 32, Piqua, 

nio. 


We know of no line or article used by our 
readers that will interest them more than im- 
rovements in fencing, and we call attention 
Oo a new and a very practical and substantial 
ultry fence manufactured by the DeKalb Fence 
0., Of DeKalb, Ill. It will be to the advantage of 
any person that is in want of fencing for this pur- 
e to write the above ge for their cata- 
ogue and full description, which they will mail 
free to all who mention the'AGRICULTURIST. 
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Preserving Chestnuts For Planting.— E. A.Van 
Pelt, Rensselaer Co,N Y.—In raising nut trees it is 
well to follow the same general plan as with 
fruits, and select the largest and best for plant- 
ing. But there is no certainty of your extra large 
native chestnuts coming true, and the trees raised 
from such nuts may bear those of ordinary size, 
ana yet thereis a chance of securing a few speci- 
mens superior to the parent. If onein a thous- 
and should prove superior to the parent type it 
may be worth all itcosts and more. To preserve 
the nuts over winter place them in a box between 
layers of coarse sharp moist sand, and then set 
the box in the shade of some tree or building and 
heap a few inches of soil over it. The object of 
this is to keep the nuts cool and moist until the 
time arrives for planting them in the spring. They 
might be planted this fall just as well as in spring 
only there is danger of mice, squirrels and other 
little rodents digging them out for food. In early 
spring sow in shallow drills dropping a nut every 
three or fourinches in the drill and cover about 
one inch deep. 





Feeding and Grooming Work Horses.—0O. 8S. 
Nicholson, Wyoming Co, Penn: The working ca- 
pacity of a horse depends very much upon the 
amount of care bestowed upon him. It goes with- 
out saying that he should be fed with regular 
venerous feeds of oats or corn,jand as much hay as 
he will eat up clean night and morning. He 
should not be stuffed with either grain or hay. 
The first will overheat him and the latter will so 
distend him as toinjure both his digestion and 
appearance. At noon and again at night the 
sweat and dust should be washed or wiped from 
his neck and back, and the sore places should be 
anointed with castor or lard oil, or, better, with 
veterinary vaseline. The mud should be 
washed from his legs and especially from 
his fetlocks, afterward wiping and brushing 
till dry. Every morning and night the horse 
should be thoroughly curried and brushed. Shoes 
should be reset once a month, orif unshod the 
hoof should be trimmed at least that often. A 
farm horse should be fed well and kept clean. 


Alfalfa in The East.—Miles Barnes, Clinton Co, 
Pa: Orchard grass if cut early comes next to tim- 
othy in nutritive value, and as in your experience, 
it yields heavily and the plants are not so readily 
killed out as the majority of our cultivatea 
grasses. If you want to try alfalfa do so ona 
small scale—a garden pecs for instance—before 
you plow up the orchard grass meadow. You 
will scarcely succeed with the alfalfa unless the 
seed is sownin drills and the plants are cultivated 
the first season as carefully as you do your gar- 
den peas, for it belongs to the pea and clover fam- 
ily and is not a grass proper. This same plant un- 
der the name of Lucerne has been tried more or 
less frequently in theeastern states during the 
past hundred years, but since it came from the 
west under its old South American name of al- 
falfa a good many of our farmers think it some- 
thing new. {tis a valuable forage plant for hot 
countries and in rainless regions where irriga- 
tion is practiced. Nearly every seedsman deals in 
Lucerne or alfalfa seed. 


Waterproof Wagon Cover.—Thomas Fagan, 
Ont, Can; As a rule it is much the best and cheap- 
est way to purchase such articles of regular man- 
ufacturers than to attempt to make them at 
home. Butif you want to try it, purchase very 
heavy, thick muslin and make the cover with 
lapped seams of a half-inch or more. Stretch the 
cover over the frame and apply two coats of boil- 
ed linseed oil, allowing the first coat to become 
thoroughly dry before putting on the second. 
When both are thoroughly dry, get a quantity of 
black India rubber varnish and apply two coats 
of this in the same way and you will have a wa- 
terproof cover that wiil look neat and we do not 
think it will crack in cold weather. At least, it 
does not with us, and we have used it for various 
purposes and for several years. If the rubber 
varnish is too thick to flow readily when pur- 
chased thin it down with benzine and apply with a 
wide varnish brush. 





Winter Protection for Clematis.—C. R. Sidney, 
Shelby Co, Ind: The beautiful, large flowered varie- 
ties of clematis which areso pleasing an ornament 
to grounds and buildings are not always hardy in 
the new growth, which may need proiec tion dur- 
ing its first winter. The old growth is perfectly 
hardly during its second and succeeding winters, 
so that as soon as the trellis or wall is suffie iently 
covered with old vines, winter protection is no 
longer necessary. Until that time the new growth 
should be so trained during the summer that the 
vine can be carefully removed from the trellis or 
wail just before cold weather sets in. At that 
time slowly roll up the detached vine into a coil 
about two feet in diameter, and placing it over 
its own roots, cover alla few inches deep with 
autumn leaves, which may be kept from blowing 


away by means of boards or brush. Remove the 
protection in the spring when growth starts. 


Changing Seed Corn.—R. I. C., Mason City, Ill, 
wants to know if changing seed corn is beneficial 
and if one variety used continuously will “run 
out.” The introduction of seed from a different 
locality has often been followed by increased 
yields and it is considered good practice to make 
a change occasionally. However, where the seed 
corn is carefully selected each season the same 
variety can be used successfully fora great many 
years. Numerous instances aré on record where 
instead of “running out” the same v ariety grown 
continuously on the same farm has yielded heavi- 
er and become better in almost every respect. 
Plant only the most vigorous seed from the earli- 
est and best ears. 

Bichloride of Mercury for Hen Lice.—L. H. 
W., Long Branch, N J: We should not like to use 
sv virulent a poison as bichloride of mercury. In 
this case it is not necessary. A thorough appli- 
cation of kerosene will do the work quite as ef- 
fectively and will do no harm. It is the great 
remedy for lice in the poultry yard. 





Clean Pump Stocks.—J. H. §8., Illinois, writes 
that he believes much sickness would be avoided 
if the house pump were removed and cleaned 
frequently. Typhoid feveris apt to be contracted 
unless this is carefully looked after. Clean pump 
at least once a year. Watering troughs for ani- 
mals ought to be thoroughly. cleaned each week. 

Wants to Kill Moles.-—H. B., Armstrong, Iowa, 
asks for some means of getting rid of moles. Can 
any of our readers suggest a practical, successful 
method? 





Cheap Stone Crushers.—J. C. B., Kennan, Price 
Co, Wis, writes: I notice in your issue of Oct 27 an 
article on the conversion of hard-heads and oth- 


er stone commonly found on many farms, into 
material for building country roads. No one can 
calculate the value of this work, as it not only 
makes possible the drawing of heavy loads but 
rids the land of material which if not so used is a 
nuisance. Crushers can, however, be had for less 
than the price you quote. A discount of at least 
18 per cent on that catalogued can readily be ob- 
tained and I have succeeded in getting even bet- 
ter than this F. O. B. on one machine. A crusher 
can be had for $400 cash. It requires a 7-horse 
power engine. has a capacity of five cubie yards 
per hour (about 14 tons to the yard) and the jaws 
will receive stone 7x10 inches. This can be placed 
on a truck and easily drawn about. To have good 
roads farmers must have a machine of this kind 
which will keep in good condition and can be op- 
erated with ease and rapidity. 





Various Questions Answered.—A. L. Haines 
will find statistics of the production, export 
and import of apples, potatoes and hay in 
the United States, in the special reports on 
those crops published in this journal since 
Sept 1, 94, and in the articles and items that have 
followed since. The effect of lower duties is to 
lower prices of hay and pwtatoes in our border 
states, providing other countries have a surplus. 
— J.C.: It hardly pays to transplant old aspara- 


gusroots. Two-year-old roots are the best and | 


will last many yea urs. New Hampshire: Your 
state law fixes 13 % of solids as the standard for 
milk; any dairy supply house will furnish you 
with a Babcock tester 








How One Farmer Got Ahead.—How contagious 
is the example of better farming and success 
therein, in aneighborhood where brotherly love 
and good fellowship prevail! Sixor eight years 
ago a good farmer up in Albion, in the north-east 


corner of Kennebec county, Maine, was plodding 
along in a quiet way in asort of mixed course of 
old-fashioned farming, keeping two or three cows 
“for family use,” raising some grain, cutting 
some cord wood and generally doing considera- 
ble of everything. After thinking it over he de- 
cided to give up everyting but the cows and con- 
cluded to purehase three or four more good ones. 
Then he got aset of deep cans, put a water tank 
into an old shop which he fitted up for a cream- 
ery building, got a new churn, butter worker and 
some molds for print butter, and commenced 
making butter, doing all the work himself. At 
first his butter was sold at two small villages near 
home—his farm is ten miles from a railroad sta- 
tion. His venture was a success from the start. 
From the six cows with which he commenced he 
now has 18, and is now sending 150 lbs of butter 
each week to private customers at points in Mass- 
achusetts, Connecticut, and has one customer in 
Newark, N J, to whom he sends a regular quanti- 
ty of butter every two weeks. This gentleman 
has made a study of the business of dair ying, and 
has been an acceptable speaker at farmers’ insti- 
tutes and grange meetings in many parts of Maine, 
always talking in a practical way and getting 
right tothe real bottom facts of the business. His 
name is Otis Meader, he is a member of the exec- 
utive committee of the Maine state grange and 
for several years has been lecturer of his own 
grange, one of the largest and most prosperous 
local granges in the state. Six of his neighbors 
are now engaged in the dairy business who before 
were doing “mixed farming,’ and the Ameri- 
can express company carries their butter to the 
station for them. 


BASKET AND QUESTION BOX 
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I Had Salt Rheum 


On my hands for six years. I consulted dif- 
ferent physicians and took different medicines, 
but did not realize relief from any of the 
treatment. I suffered terribly, and finally 
gave up discouraged. 
Noticing the good 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
was accomplishing, I 
purchased a _ supply. 
| When I had taken a 
fourth of a bottle I no- 
ticed a decided change 
of feeling in my hands. 
\ .I continued faithfully 
\ with Hood’s Sarsa- 












Mrs. J. S. Whitesidetion was soon perfectly 
cured. Since then I have taken Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla every spring to keep my system in 
good order. I give it to my children also 
with benefit to their health. Mrs. J. 8. 
Wuirrsine, Aledo, Illinois. 


Hood’s*=Cures 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable. 25c. 








Home Reading in Agriculture. 


The course of home reading in agriculture and horti- 
culture organized by the Pennsylvania State College has 
proven to be a very cheap and satisfactory source of 

ractical and scientific information, and makes an excel- 
ent supplement to the agricultural pare and farmers’ 
institute. We wish all our readers m become associ- 
ated in this work, and endeavor to interest their neigh- 
bors as well. The cost of the course is limited to the 
actual price of the text books used, and these may be 

urchased through the college ata considerable reduction 

rom the publishers’ prices. Write to professor H. J. 
Waters, State College, Centre C we Penns iy ~ a 
particulars. The college also offers ‘three ectu 
€ yy in agriculture, dairying, etc., particulars “ot which 
may be had as above. 





Cornell University 


Four Courses in Agriculture 


Two winter courses begin Jqnver 3d, 1895; Regular and 
cial begin September ae ‘or announcement 
ae t L. P. ROBERTS, iisastan Ithaca, N. Y. 
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What the Elections Decided. 


The recent election resulted in the most 
sweeping revolution which has ever taken 
place in the membership of the national house 
of representatives, a democratic majority of 82 
being superseded by a republican majority of 
over 130. Among prominent democrats who 
failed of re-election are Wilson of West Vir- 
ginia, author of the Wilson bill, Bland of Mis- 
souri, whose advocacy of silver has given him 
an international reputation, Springer of Illi- 
nois and Holman and Bynum of Indiana. The 
democrats have also lost the control of the 
senate, though it is yet to be determined 
whether the republicans will have a clear ma- 
jority, or the populists hold the balance of 
power. 

Naturally the greatest interest was in New 
York where thousands of democrats contribut- 
ed to Morton’s phenomenal plurality of upward 
of 150,000 over Hill, who had allied himself 
with the Tammany wing of the democracy. 
Especially was this independence manifested 
in New York city where Strong, the citizens’ 
candidate, was elected mayor and Tammany 
vanquished. Another notable achievement in 
the interests of good government was the elec- 
tion to the recordership of Goff, the astute 
counsel of the Lexow committee. The pro- 
posed amendments to New York’s constitution 
were all carried, and New York and Brooklyn 
with a number of surrounding communities, 
have probably given a small majority in favor 
of consolidation into a greater New York. 
New York city approved the underground rap- 
id transit plan, which allows the use of the 
city’s credit to the extent of $50,000,000 to aid 
in the construction of the system. 

The solid south is at least temporarily 
broken, the republicans electing congressmen 
in Texas, Virginia and North Carolina and in- 
creasing their representation infTennessee and 
Missouri. Tennessee probably elects a repub- 
lican governor, but the official count will be 
necessary to determine the result. 

In California alone, outside two or three of 
the southern states, have the republicans been 
defeated. In that state Budd, democratic, is 
apparently elected governor over Estes, re- 
publican, who is the attorney of the Pacific 
railroad. 

Early indications that the populists had lost 
ground are not borne out by later returns. 
Governor Waite was defeated in Colorado and 
Lewelling in Kansas, but the Tillmanites 
earry South Carolina and the democratic- 
populist fusion in Nebraska elects Judge Hol- 
comb governor. South Carolina will send 
Gov Tillman to the United States senate 
and North Carolina populists will have one if 
not two representatives in the same body. 
The populists will also have over 20 members 
in the next house of representatives, against 
10 in the present congress, their losses in the 
central west being offset by gains in Texas, 
Alabama and the Carolinas. 

Women exercised full suffrage for the first 
time in Colorado. Three of their sex were 
elected to the legislature and a woman was 
chosen superintendent of public instruction. 
In/Kansas the equal suffrage amendment at 
this writing isin doubt, but the majority for 
or against it will not be large. The cities do 
not favor innovation, but the western counties 
will reduce if not overcome the adverse ma- 
jorities in the cities. 

amnecaieaiiilintsineemenc 

The Middle States.—Newark, N J, has a text- 
book scandal,the counsel of one book com- 
pany being accused of having boasted of mani- 
pulating the school board, one member of 
which it is alleged was offered a bribe to vote 
for the adoption of certain books. 

Mr and Mrs W.K. Vanderbilt are said to 
have come toa pecuniary agreement and suit for 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 





divorce will be begun under the laws of Rhode 
Island. It is understood that Mrs Vanderbilt 
will receive $3,000,000. 

George and Nellie Good, aged 6 and 9 years, 
who live near Paulding, O, were brutally mur- 
dered in the woods near their home. The girl 
had been outraged andjher companion killed to 
insure silence. Two arrests have been made. 

The executive committee of the citizens’ 
party of Baltimore, Md, has asked the city 
council to investigate the several departments 
of the city government that all guilty officials 
may be removed from oftice. 

Suit for $1,000,000 has been entered against 
George Westinghouse, Jr, at Pittsburg, Pa, by 
Richard 8. Waring, who alleges that he depos- 
ited 10,000 shares of a certain stock with West- 
inghouse to promote the interests of the cor- 
poration. Waring charges that Westinghouse, 
instead of using the stock for the benefit of the 
company, sold it regardless of the purpose for 
which it was given and used it to turn the 
plaintiff out of his offices in the company. 


A Purist Crusade in London.—The topic of 
the hour in club circles in London is the pur- 
ist crusade against the social evil. A tremen- 
dous agitation has been 
stirred up and the agi- 
tators are derisively 
known as the “prowl- 
ing prudes.” Mrs 
Ormiston Chant, who 
heads the movement, 
is known as the “chief 
prude.’ In spite of 
ridicule the purists 
“seem to be gaining 
their point, as the 
county council of Lon- 
don has indorsed the 
refusal of its licens- 
ing committee to re- 
new the license of the 
Empire music hall, 

MRS CHANT. one of London’s most 
fashionable resorts, unless the lounge and 
promenade, which are frequented by women of 
questionable reputation, are closed. London 
papers declare thatthe social evil cannot be 
suppressed and lend no aid to the crusaders 
beyond suggesting that they devote their 
energies to making clothes for the undraped 
figures in the British museum. 


Supt Byrnes’ Turn Next.—Recorder-Elect 
John W. Goff will not resign his place as coun- 
sel forthe Lexow committee until he enters 
upon his judicial duties on Jan 1. It is said 
that Commissioner Martin, Inspector Williams 
and Superintendent Byrnes will be put on the 
stand soon after the resumption of the investi- 
gation next Monday. It is also said that a 
= ofticial will voluntarily tell what 

as become of the millions paid for blackmail. 








Archbishop Ireland and the A P A.—The re- 
cent expression of opinion by Archbishop [re- 
land regarding the A P A is interesting as be- 
ing among the few utterances from high Cath- 
olic sources concerning this organization. 
The archbishop says: An anti-Catholic move- 
ment does, it appears, exist in the United 
States—a sort of renewal of the know- 
nothingism of 40 years ago. Apaism is far 
from having the strength of which it boasts 
or which its enemies attribute to it. Catholics 
pay too much attention to the movement, giv- 
ing it thereby the recognition which it craves 
and which is a factor in its growth; a good 
deal less would be heard about it if politicians 
did not discover an opportunity in connection 
with it to advance their own cause. The safe 
remedy to counteract the influences of apaism, 
and to kill it out, is to remit it confidently to the 
good sense and the spirit of justice of the 
American people. 


Hocking Valley Employees Uneasy.—Serious 
trouble in the Hocking Valley coal mines is 
feared when lake navigation closes. A promi- 
nent operator says that the coal business has 
been below an average this year, that prices at 
the head of the lake are demoralized, and that 
there has been some quiet cutting. Coal ship- 
ments at present to the lakes are heavy, as is 
usual toward the close of navigation. The oper- 
ators paying scale wages will insist on a reduc- 
tion to what the Cleveland and New York com- 
pany pays and if it is not accepted there will 
probably be a general shut-down. 


No Dictatorship for Peixoto.—Senor Men- 
donca, the Brazilian minister ‘at Washington, 
denies that President Peixoto purposes to set 
himself up as a dictator of the republic and 
will refuse to surrender the reins of office into 
the hands of the newly-elected president, 
Senor Moraes. Senor Mendonca says that if 
Peixoto had any intention of playing the role 
of dictator he would not have consented to 


the elections and would not have raised the 
state of siege throughout the republic in order 
that every citizen might have a chance to 
cast his ballot. Peixoto, who was the ranking 
ofticer of the four field marshals of the Bra- 
zilian army before his accession to the pres- 
idency, will resume ,his place in the army as 
commander in chief. The reported troubles 
between the military and the police in Rio, 
Senor Mendonca says, are greatly exaggerated. 
Matters are tranquil in Rio, as in all of the 
rincipal capitals of the republic, but every 
ocal disturbance, no matter how trifling, is 
distorted by enemies. 


New England Notes.—A Worcester (Mass) 
man who was approached by a green goods 
agent, sent a detective to New York city to im- 
personate him, and the agent of the bogus 
money man is behind bars. 

The American sugar refinery company has 
finally complied with the Massachusetts law 
and tiled a certificate of condition with the 
secretary of the commonwealth. The com- 
pany places its total assets at $105,000,000. Its 
capital stock paid in March, 1894, was $73,- 
000,000. 

A fire which threatened to destroy the busi- 
ness portion of Newburyport, Mass, consumed 
about $150,000 of property and threw hundreds 
of workers out of employment. 

A scene was created in the New Haven city 
court, last Saturday, when States Attorney 
Doolittle demanded the release of a Mrs Shap- 
leigh from jail onthe ground that she was a 
witness for the state and her arrest was a gross 
contempt of court. Attorney Doolittle scored 
the attorneys in the case and said they should 
all be debarred. The woman was released. 

Four aldermen and two liquor dealers in 
Lawrence, Mass, have been found guilty 
of entering into a conspiracy in regard to 
zranting liquor licenses, the jury being out on- 
y alittle overan hour. The result was unex- 
pected, as the defendants are the most promi- 
nent members of the board, and hold high 
places in business und social circles. 

“Mike” Kelly, the famous baseball player, 
died of pneumonia at the emergency hospital 
in Boston, last week Friday. 


Spain Indemnifies the American Board.—The 
American board of foreign missions has _ re- 
ceived $17,500 from Spain through the state de- 
partment at Washington as indemnity for 
the loss of property and injury inflicted upon 
its work at Ponape,one of the Caroline islands, 
by the Spanish authorities afew years ago. 
The American board began its missionary 
work at Ponape in 1852, and when the Spanish 
jurisdiction was established in 1887 had 15 
churches, a training school for preachers and 
teachers, a girls’ boarding school and 10 com- 
mon schools. The missionaries of the board 
have been —. shut out from the island 
since 1890, but with this settlement the way is 
opened for the resumption of missionary work. 





China Wants Peace.—The unbroken success 
of Japanese arms has removed all doubt of 
China’s ultimate defeat and that country, be- 
lieving that it can make less humiliating terms 
before its conquerors enter Pekin, has accepted 
the offer of the United States to act as media- 
tor. The United Siates has made the same 
proposal to Japan and if that country accepts 
the United States offices there will be a 
speedy termination of hostilities in the east. 
The mediation of the United States should be 
peculiarly acceptable to both countries, as its 
interests are not materially affected by the 
war and its attitude is friendly to both coun- 
tries. The terms of peace would include the 
independence of Corea and a war indemnity. 
It is believed that the United States would 
make the latter heavy enough to satisfy Japan 
and it is not thought that the Mikado desires to 
acquire any Chinese territory. The danger of 
European intervention, which might rob Ja- 
pan of the fruits of its hard-earned victories, 
will have a potent influence in determining 
Japan’s reply to the United Stateg. 

The West and South.—Georgia populists are 
agitating the question of a state income tax 
on real estate having an annual increment of 
over $2000. Estates having an income of from 
$2000 to $10,000 would be assessed 3 per cent, 
from $10,000 to $20,000 4 per cent, from $20,000 
to $40,000 5 per cent, from $40,000 to $100,000 6 
per cent. The proceeds would go to the school 
fund. 

Hon Patrick Walsh was chosen by the Geor- 

ia democratic legislative caucus for United 
States senator for the short term and Maj Au- 
gustus O. Bacon of Macon for the long term be- 
ginning next March. 

Mrs Julia Ward Howe presided at the sec- 
ond annual corgress of the association for the 
advancement of women which met recently at 
Knoxville, Tenn. Reports were made by the 
vice-presidents of 12 states. 













































































































The Author of Dr Izard. 





The author ofthe serial story, Dr Izard, 
whose opening chapter will appear in next 
week’s issue, is a woman whose career presents 
not a little of interest to the public. She is 
Anna Katherine Green, or by the name which 
she wears now in her private life, Mrs Charles 
Rohlfs. 

When The Leavenworth Case was publish- 
ed in 1878, it was veritably the literary sensa- 
tion of the year, for although Anna Katherine 
Green was the name which appeared on the 
title page, the idea of a woman having written 
it was scouted alike by readers as well as crit- 
ics. It was declared by all that the book could 
have been written by nobody but a man, and 
that he must have beena keen-witted law- 
yer or aclever detective, and it was hard for 
all to believe that Miss Green was [a [feminine 
reality. As one book after another appeared, 
each one of more intense interest than the one 
before, stories of the author’s personality were 
noised abroad, and now one of the most eager- 
ly-anticipated treats in the world of fiction is 
the latest novel by Anna Katherine Green. 

She comes of a notable family who reside at 
East Haddam, Ct. Her father, James Wilson 
Green, was at one time editor of the National 
Era and a lawyer of no little fame. So it is un- 
doubtedly from him that his daughter inherits 
the legal turn of mind which is the strongest 
and most fascinating feature of her novels. 
The Leavenworth Case is looked upon by most 
of her readers as Anna Katherine Green’s start 
in literature, but that was not by any means 
the case. She served her apprenticeship in 
writing poetry and had produced all the verse 
which now comprises the two volumes of 
her poetry before she had thought of attempt- 
ing anovel. It was with just a touch of reluct- 
ance that the young authoress laid aside verse 
to take up fiction. 

Her first novel decided her career and no- 
body was so astonished over the success of The 
Leavenworth Case as its author. Her next 
book was A Strange Disappearance, for which 
the public was so eager that the first edition 
was exhausted one week after its publication. 
In 1881 appeared The Sword of Damocles, to 

i she had given two years’ thought and 
study, then came Hand and Ring, Behind 
Closed Doors and her later novels, which are 
fresh in the memory of many readers. 

Mrs Rohlfs resides in a beautiful home in 
Buffalo, N Y, a home which a casual visitor 
would never guess had asits mistress one of 
the most famous writers of the day, for Mrs 
Rohlfs is a notable housekeeper as well as a 
novelist of wonderful power. 





New Books On Our Table. 


A Hubbard Genealogy.—One Thousand Years 
of Hubbard History is the title of a genealogy 
which H. P. Hubbard, 38 Times building, New 
York city, isabout toJpublish. He desires the 
names and addresses of all Hubbards or their 
descendants outside of the large cities. 





Cavalry Life in Tent and Field is the subject 
and title of a book recently published by J. 
Selwin Tait & Sons of New York city. The 
auther is Mrs Orsemus Bronson Boyd, who re- 
counts inits pages the story of the years she 
spent at the frontier posts of the west with her 
husband, who was an officer of the United 
States army as well as a veteran of the civil 
war. The tale carries the reader from the bat- 
tle fields of the south tothe Pacific slope, where 
the death of Capt Boyd occurred in 1885, and 





*The asterisk (*) after the price of a book means 
that it will be sent postpad_by Orange Judd 
pe gg Lafayette place, N Y, on receipt of 

rice. This is headquarters for all books pertain- 

ng to agriculture and rural pursuits; large illus- 
trated catalogue sent on request, 
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includes passages of life at West Point. Boys 
will find this book readable, for it abounds in 
hardship and adventure, and the girls too, for 
Mrs Boyd was a mere school girl, of New York 
city, when she married the dashing young 
West Pointer. j 


A Sequel to Black Beauty, a story of English 
origin which had a very large circulation in 
the United States, is Four Months in New 
Hampshire, a story of love and dumb animals, 
by Mrs Ellen A. Barrows. This pamphlet is 
published by the American Humane Educa- 
tional society, 19 Milk street, Boston. The 
story relates the labors of a young married 
couple from the city who during their sojourn 
ina New Hampshire village discover much 
cruel treatment of animals, and organize a club 
to teach more humane ways. 


Among the November Magazines.—An in- 
tensely interesting character sketch of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, by Edward Everett Hale, 
appears in the Review of Reviews. These two 
authors were personal friends. Certain errors 
in the Indian policy of our governnment are 
pointed out by Edward B. Howell in this 
number of the Review of Reviews. 

That master ruftian of all history, Napoleon 
sonaparte, is being served up to the American 
public in large doses. A biography by Prof 
W. M. Sloane begins in the November number 
of the Century, along with portraits and 
documents, while another biography to be ac- 
companied by no less than 75 portraits, begins 
in the November McClure’s. 

The Chap-Book is something new, in spite 
of its antique look. Nothing just like it has 
ever appeared in our periodical literature. 
This little semi-monthly, published by Stone 
& Kimball, Caxton building, Chicago, is got- 

up in the daintiest, quaintest style imagin- 
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ANNA KATHERINE GREEN. 


able, in imitation of the typography of the last 
century. Its purpose may be judged from the 
contents of the Nov lissue, which are a por- 
trait and sketch of the brilliant young novelist 
Gilbert Parker; a poem by Mr Parker; a cri- 
tique by Col T. W. Higginson, who has no pa- 
tience with American poets who sing about 
nightingales, “‘throstles’” and other English 
birds ; a clever sketch by Maria Louise Pool; 
an allegory by B. C. Guest; poems by W. J. 
Henderson and P. B. Goetz;. literary notes. 
The subscription price is $1 per year. 

The second and last of Col Prout’s articles 
describing English railways, in Scribner's, is 
as bright and readable as it is instructive. 
Men and women, old and young, will enjoy it. 

Every lover of good pictures can gratify his 
passion cheaply by purchasing the Quarterly 
Illustrator, which sells at 30c a copy, $1 a year. 
The issue for the last quarter of 18% contains 
over 100 pages, beautifully printed on heavy 
paper and containing 323 illustrations by 189 
well-known artists. This periodical is the 
flower of American illustrative art. It is pub- 
lished by. Harry C. Jones, 92 Fifth avenue, 
New York city. 

Library News, such as the founding of new 
libraries, erection of new buildings, gifts to li- 
braries, new methods, improvements, and so 
on, will be welcomed in these columns. Li- 
brarians, library officers and others are cor- 
dially invited to send such information to this 
office. Questions will be answered freely 
through these columns. 
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LEISURE MOMENTS. 


Them Bargains, 





Me’n’ Hannah, we went a-shoppin’, 
Come Sat’day, three weeks nigh about, 

An’ both on us caught onto bargains— 
Bargains? Well, | should shout! 


Hern was a new-fangled garment, 
They ’lowed ’twas a “tennis shirt,” 
An’ mine was operay glasses, 
An’ I got ’em as cheap as dirt. 


We planned we’d fre each other, 
It mought a’ be’n foolish, mebbe, 
But [set a store on Hannah, 
An’ Hannah sets store on me. 


Wa)l, Hannah, she liked them glasses, 
An’ she kep’ as mum as a fly, 

That when she tried ’em at sun-up, 
There warn’t nary glass in one eye! 


An’ my shirt—’twas mighty cur’ous, 
But first time I pitched, on the mow, 
That garment split up my spinal, 
An’ there’s nigh a pa’r o’ shirts now! 


But I never let on to Hannah, 

An’ I tried to back outer the door, 
An’ I kep’ admiring the buzom 

An’ pretendin’ nothin’ was tore. 


We’re old folks, me an’ Hannah, 
And we’re foolish, it mought be. 
But I set a store on Hannah, 
An’ Hannah sets store on me. 





Among the Jesters. 





In the Washington botanic gardens: ‘And 
can you show me a specimen of the itching 
palm that there is so much written about?’ 
“I’m very sorry, ma’am, but the senate is not 
in session at present.” 





“George!” she screamed; ‘‘my neck!” 

*““What’s the matter?” 

‘“*There’s a pillacatter—” 

“A what!” 

“A tapekiller——” 

“What in the world do you mean?” 

“Oh, dear!” she moaned, as she clutched 
him frantically; ‘a kitterpaller! You know, 
George! A patterkiller!’’ 

“Oh!” said George, with evident relief, and 
he proceeded to brush the future butterfly 
away. 





She: Do you remember what day this is the 
anniversary of? 

He: Well, I should say I did. 

She: I thought you would. 

He: Humph! Who could forget the day his 
own house was burned: 

She: George! 

He: Yes? 

She: It’s the day you proposed to me! 
(Tears and ascene whichis made all right at 
last by kisses and cuddles ad. lib.) 





Teddy; I wish I hadn’t licked Jimmy Brown 
this morning. 

Mamma: You see now how wrong it was, don’t 
you, dear? 

Teddy: Yes, ’cause I didn’t know till noon 
that he was goingto give aparty. , 





Collector: Say, look here, I’m tired of ealling 
here about his bill. 

The Debtor: Well, I’m mighty glad to hear 
it. 





Professor Van Note: You vish to learn to 
blay deZcornet,eh? Vy nod dake de mando- 
lin instedt? 

Youth: I like the cornet better. 

“Yah, may be so, but you vas nod strong 
enough to learn de cornet.” 

“T can manage it easily.” 

“Yah, may be; but gan you manage de neigh- 


re 


bors 





Passengers surging through the train house 
of the union station in Boston the other day 
were astonished to see chalked up in large let- 
ters on the walls here and there this statement: 

THE CONDUCTORS ARE FULL. 

Inquiry at the gate led to quizzing, but a 
man enterprising enough to carry his questions 
up to Superintendent Hatch learned that on 
the Eastern railroad side of the building, the 
rain conductors had proved too small, or had 
become blocked, making great trouble after a 
rain, and requiring holes bored through the 
hard cement. The chalk marks were direc- 
tions to the workmen. 
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Jake’s Girl. 


MARY HOCKETT FLANNER. 














I really think that girl o’ Jake’s 
Is milder than the soft, white flakes 
O’ snow a-siftin’ slowly down, 


Yet, neither Jake nor Kate will see; 
They —_ she’s stubborn as can be, 
An’ so they scold an’ slap an’ frown, 


When, tell the truth, the young-un aches 
For love an’ pettin’; my land sakes! 
I've seen this hunger in her eyes 


When I’ve been there, an’ I just bet 
That chicken hain’t forgot it yet, 
The day I praised her soft mud pies! 


Wish’t Jake would try some milder ways. 
Now take the snow; you know some days 
It snarls an’ growls when winter's cold, 


But let there come a warm-liks spell, 
An’ it hain’t long ‘fore you can tell 
Just where the sun has got its hold. 


At first you’ll notice ’long the eaves 
The snow gives in an’ sort o’ grieves, 
An’ tiny tears come tricklin’ down; 


An’ really, now, it ’pears to sigh 
An’ moans its breath out to the sky, 
So sorry like it soon has grown. 


An’ from the fence it hurries down 
Where it has rested winter blown 
To dress in white the old warped rails; 


It leaves the pasture, where the trees 
Seem like white ships on whiter seas, 
Great, tall, white masts, with snow-capped sails. 


You see it cannot stand the smile 
The sun pours down. An’ mile on mile 
O’ snow soon slips away from sight. 


But while it’s meltin’ let a breeze 
Start cold enough to make things freeze, 
An’ short her tears stop—icy tight! 


So that’s the way. I wish’t he’d try 
An’ treat her kind sometimes, but my! 
He thinks that it would spoil the child. 


An’ so she’s frowned at more each day, 
While her poor heart just longs to say, 
“My pa, he looked at me an’ smiled!’ 





Mounsure’s Chair. 
By Lousie R. Baker. 





HERE were were two celebri- 
ties in Skinnersville, One was 
an oid French soldier, colonel, 
major or even general perhaps, 
= Ae but in Skinnersville he was 
ee known as “Mounsure.” This 

42 person, otherwise Monsieur 
Blanchard, was white-headed, tall and slim, and 
dignified » that is, his face was dignified, for 
when ‘‘Mounsure”’ appeared in public he was 
wheeled in achair. He wore kid gloves and 
his mustaches were ferocious. In addition to 
Mounsure’s chair and close behind it was 
Mounsure’s servant, Jaques. Jaques was alto- 
gether dignified from the top of his liveried 
head to the toes of his liveried boots. 

The other celebrity of Skinnersville was also 
acripple. Miss Wiggins was short of stature 
and she had a great hump on her shoulders. 
But she carried her burden with a smiling face 
and great tender eyes. Everybody loved Miss 
Wiggins and forgot to compassionate ler, for 
she was always compassionating everybody 
else. When the Skinnerville mothers were 
ailing Miss Wiggins would promptly take up 
her position beside the sick bed and talk to the 
patient or keep her quiet as the doctor ordered. 
Just the sight of Miss Wiggins’ smiling, pleas- 
ant face made a sick person feel better. 

Miss Wiggins earned a living by knitting 
yarn stockings for the store and sewing up cot- 
ton trousers and vests. Her work never in- 
convenienced her movements; she could 
always take it along. Sometimes the sick peo- 
ple would look at Miss Wiggins’ work and in- 
quire feverishly if she wasn’t knitting the 
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stockings too long, or if the trousers or vests 
were not over large. Then she wvuld smile a 
deeper smile than ordinary and give her invari- 
able answer, “It ain't the stockings or the 
trousers or the vests that’s out o’ proportion, 
it’s me that’s too short.” 

Miss Wiggins enjoyed plenty of exercise 
going around among her neighbors and carry- 
ing work to and from the village store, and 
she pitied Mounsure very much for having to 
be rolled in a chair. “It must make him feel so 
helpless-like,’’ she said. But one bright spring 
morning when Monsure came rolling out into 
the square in a brand new chair, looking as 
proud as a peacock and with his mustache 
more fierce than usual, Miss Wiggins 
lay on her bed, very white in the face and blue 
about the lips. She lay thus for two weeks and 
then the doctor began to shake his head serious- 
ly. “She ought to have air and exercise,’’ he 
said, and in a thundering voice, “If she had 
the chair that the old Frenchman has thrown 
aside; if she could be drawn around the public 
square in idleness and luxury for a while we 
might keep her with us.” 

Throughout the homes of Skinnersville the 
doctor’s words were repeated and the Skinners- 
ville school-children taking them up enlarged 
upon and metamorphosed them. ‘Yes,’’ cried 
little Susie Milier, ‘‘the doctor says that Moun- 
sure ought to give Miss Wiggins his old chair 
so that she could well again and not have no 
hump on her back.” 

“Oh, no, Susy, he didn’t say that, but he did 
say Mounsure was mean as dirt.” The speaker 
brought two sunburned fists down upon the 
desk with a thump, the frown on his forehead 
deepening. He may not have expressed the 
doctor’s exact words but he had expressed a 
strong sentiment of Skinnersville when he 
said that Mounsure was “mean as dirt.” 

For several days the Skinnersville school 
talked incessantly of Mounsure’s meanness 
and the probability of Miss Wiggins’ recovery 
in the event of the discarded chair being hand- 
ed over. “Here, take this chair and give Miss 
Wiggins a ride,’’ someone would suppose 
Mounsure saying, and then all the school 
would laugh and sneer. Of course they would 
be the ones to haul Miss Wiggins, and their 
angry little hearts grew sorer and more sore 
over the disappointment. But from thinking 
and thinking and talking and talking upon the 
subject, the children finally began making 
plans. After all, no one had asked Mounsure 
for the old chair; possibly he did not know 
anything about Miss Wiggins’ illness, and per- 
haps even a man as “mean as dirt’? would show 
a mite of charity in a case of dire necessity. 

“Suppose we ask him for the chair,” said a 
very bold little pupil. ‘‘Nothing is ever done, 
nohow, without trying.” The little pupil’s 
round §cheeks grew red and her dark eyes 
flashed. “We ought to doit. We ought to do 
that much for Miss Wiggins, who'd do any- 
thing in the world for us; we oughtn’t to just 
look on and see her die and never so much as 
raise our little fingers.”” Then the little pupil 
sat down, turning her face away from the 
crowd. 

“Ginny’s crying,” said a little boy, “and 
Miss Wiggins’ll die if we don’t get the chair.” 

“Well, we can ask,” said a plaintive voice, 
not over full of hope. 

“How’d he dare to refuse?” The question, 
as fierce as Mounsure’s mustaches, came from 
Ann Storm. “Ginny, tell us who’s to ask?” 
Evidently Ann was eager for the task. 

Slowly Ginny wiped her eyes. ‘I think we 
ought to write a letter,’’ she said faintly. 

“Yes,” cried the school. They had longed 
for the excitement attending Ann’s visit to 
Mounsure’s house, but a letter would be more 
apt to do the work. 

The sheet of paper upon which the import- 
ant letter was written was not spotless when 
its time arrived to be foided. It commenced 
‘Dear Moungure,” and it asked in a polite and 
humble way for the loan of the old chair, say- 
ing how useful it would be to haul Miss Wig- 

gins around the square. There was some dis- 
pute over the signature of the letter until Ann 
Storm announced solemnly, “We'll sign it 
‘Skinnersville Sabbath school,’ for if he won’t 
give it to the Sabbath school he won’t give it 
to nobody.”’ 

The letter from Skinnersville Sabbath school 
was signed, sealed and duly posted; but days 






































































went by and no answer was received. The ire 
of the Sabbath school was tremendous, and the 
doctor said that Miss Wiggins was growing 
worse. 

“Old Mounsure’s meaner’n dirt,”” said Tom- 
my Ore; ‘‘he’s mean’s tar.” 

“He’s a heathern,” said Ginny, crimson with 
wrath. 

Upon this exclamation of Ginny’s the Skin- 
nersville school thoughtfully pondered. 

“Tf Mounsure’s a heathern,’” said Willie 
Mudd, “he wouldn’t loan anything to a Sab- 
bath school. Heatherns hate Sabbath 
schools!” 

“Let’s write another letter and sign it some’n 
else,” suggested Ann Storm, who for a long 
moment had been runnirg her fingers through 
her rough locks. 

Ann’s plan was adopted. The second letter 
didn’t mention Miss Wiggins; they couldn’t 
expect to touch a heathen’s heart. It simply 
said that as the old chair was doubtless in the 
way of Mounsure, and as he would never need 
it again, having purchased so much a better 
one, perhaps he would be glad to have it out of 
the way ; and therefore would he please loan it 
to the writers of the letter. 

Ann Storm herself wrote this letter, bestow- 
ing upon it her best flourishes; but as she had 
suggested the fatal signature for the first let- 
ter, she now held her pen aloft, demanding, 
“How are we to sign?” 

‘“‘Heatherns play cards,’ said a small boy, in 
a whisper. 

“And they throws dice,” said another. 

“‘Heatherns eat people,” said a little girl. 

**We’ll have to be some sort of society,’’ said 
Ann. 

Ginny put her pretty little face close to 
Ann’s; it was very, very red. “Sign The 
horse-betting society,” she murmured with her 
eyes looking far away. With numerous extra 
flourishes Ann accordingly wrote, ‘‘The Skin- 
nersville horse-betting society,’ and this letter 
was also sealed and deposited inthe postoftice. 

There was no doubt that Mounsure received 
the second letter. The pupils of the Skinners- 
ville school inquired at the postoffice whether 
it had been promptly delivered and were 
answered in the affirmative, the French ser- 
vant always came for the mail. The French 
servant had of course carried the letter to his 
master, and probably read it to him; and yet 
no answer was sent to the Skinnersville horse- 
betting society, though Ann Storm asked at 
the postoffice for a letter thus directed. And 
they had thought that Mounsure, in order to 
spite the Sabbath school, would willingly have 
resigned the chair into the hands of the un- 
godly petitioners. 

“He wants the whole square to himself, 
that’s it!’’ cried Ann, “and he shan’t have it! 
Can’t anybody here make a chair?” She look- 
ed at Joe Walters, and Joe held down his head 
and blushed; he was a pretty good carpenter 
but he was afraid he couldn’t make the chair. 

“Of course it needn’t be like Mounsure’s,”’ 
said Ann, encouragingly. 

Then suddenly Joe looked up and smiled: 
“Tf somebody had an arm-chair I could fix it 
on sticks, I could do that.’’ 

“There’s an arm-chair in our garret,’”’ said 
Ginny. “It’s got aleg off, would that matter?” 

“No,” said the amateur carpenter. 

“Couldn’t you make it quick, Joe? Couldn’t 
we all help?” asked Ann, 

“Yes,’’ said Joe, generously. ‘‘We’ll cut the 
poles this evening after school and we’ll make 
it to-night. 

The chair finished that evening was regarded 
by the Skinnersvilie children as a work of art. 
Two long poles, cut from the woods, were se- 
curely fastened to each side of the seat and 
protruded several feet front and back. The 
boys and girls who took up position at the front 
and back must walk as if in harness, between 
these shafts. Two other and shorter poles 
were passed under the seat in the opposite di- 
rection, and at each of these must also be sta- 
tioned a boy or girl. Joe smiled at the chair 
with all the artist's love for his own work, and 
Ann Storm established herself on the cushions 
and was hauled in triumph around Mrs Rick’s 
back yard. “It’s mighty comfortable if it ain’t 
so grand as old Mounsure’s,’”’ was Ann’s satis- 
factory verdict. 

“If I’d had leather linings,” said Joe, se- 
renely, “I could have made a better job.” 














“It isn’t heavy, neither,’’ said the children 
who had been hauling Ann. : 
‘“ Besides we can take turns,” said Joe. 

The following afternoon, directly school was 
let out, the chair was brought to the house in 
which Miss Wiggins lived. It arrived at a 
lucky moment. The doctor was there and he 
cried out, ‘Bless my soul! Why, this is capi- 
tal!’’; and he carried Miss Wiggins from her 
bed and put her in the big chair, such a pale 
little Miss Wiggins that most of the children 
were scared. ‘‘There!’? he exclaimed, “ that 
means our little woman will get all right 
again. Don’t stay too long the first time, chil- 
dren; I’ll remain till you return.” 

“°Tain’t heavy,” said the smallest boy in 
the school, grasping his handle in a masterful 
manner. 

‘* Besides we can take turns,” repeated the 
carpenter. 

It was, in fact, very, very heavy, but the ten 
children tugged it along bravely up the narrow 
street toward the square. At the square they 
were relieved and fell into line behind, wiping 
the perspiration from their brows and saying 
they were ready to take it again at any time. 

At the corner of the village square the two 
celebrities of Skinnersville came face to face. 
Tho old Frenchman stared curiously, the little 
old lady smiled pityingly ; she would recover, 
the doctor said, but the dignified old soldier 
would never stand upon his feet. The ten 
children borne down with the weight of Joe’s 
invention, glared at Mounsure, and the ones 
behind followed suit, the boys refusing to 
raise their hats in proud indifference to all the 
greatness of the fine equipage and the fe- 
rocious mustache. 

The second time that Mounsure came in con- 
tact with the perspiring children and the smil- 
ing little face of Miss Wiggin sunk in the cush- 
ions of the arm chair he had on his gold-rim- 
med glasses and he stared very, very hard. 
His ferocious mustaches twitched a little as 
the eyes behind the glasses lingered upon the 
relief committee. 

“He was laughing at us!’ declared Ann 
Storm, with all the indignation of ber fiery 
spirit. ‘‘But I don’t care,” she added, brush- 
ing away a furious tear. 

Carpenter Joe bit his lip. Mounsure’s chair 
was wonderfully fine, how fine he never knew 
until he saw it near his own handiwork. “It 
must have cost over five dollars,” muttered in- 
nocent Joe. 

Every day the good doctor helped Miss Wig- 
gins into the cumbersome vehicle, asserting 
each time that she was a little heavier, and 
dear little Miss Wiggins said that sh® never 
had enjoyed anything so much as those rides. 
She had pitied Mounsure on account of having 
to be rolled ina chair and now, although of 
course she would be glad to be well, she would 
miss her rides sorely. 

‘He was laughing for sure to-day; he ’most 
laughed aloud in my face, that old Mounsure,”’ 
cried vehement Ann. ‘Oh, I hate him worse’n 
poison.” Poor Ann was proud. During those 
walks around the square she had noticed the 
exquisite details of Mounsure’s upholstered 
chair and the ease with which the French ser- 
vant guided it along, and she had noticed too 
the small children panting at their handles. 
And Mounsure also had noticed the children 
at the handles. 

“He’s meaner’n dirt, and 
flint,’’ cried exasperated Ann. 

It was getting to be very warm work carry- 
ing Joe’s chair around the square, but still the 
children declared that they never felt tired, 
and Miss Wiggins said she felt as if she could 
ride forever. ‘We can stay out as long as him 
anyway,” said Joe, blowing under the weight 
of his invention. 

“*Tain’t hard work,”’ muttered the smallest 
boy in the school. 

Necessarily the celebrities of Skinnersville 
met again and again every day on the square 
and it was evident that the old Frenchman en- 
joyed the meetings. Once he had his chair 
stopped right by the side of Miss Wiggins’ and 
lifting his hat with his left hand he held out 
his right hand, saying, ‘‘You and I ought to 
know each other,” and he and Miss Wiggins 
both smiled as they shook hands. After that 


he’s harder’n 


he always raised his hat altogether away from 
his white locks and said ‘‘Good-day” to Miss 
Wiggins; but the boys in the procession be- 
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hind the home-made chair kept their hats upon 
their heads; Ann Storm was glad of that. 

“If Miss Wiggins knew all about it,” said 
Ann one day, “she wouldn’t bow to him nei- 
ther. And I just believe 1’ll go and tell her.” 

Ann Storm was eating her lunch, and she 
kept on eating it as she walked hastily up the 
street toward Miss Wiggins’. The school sat 
silently waiting. It was a minute of bell-time 
when she returned. 

“Well?” inquired the school. 

“T didn’t tell her,” confessed Ann fiddling 
nervously with a rip in her apron. “Miss Wig- 
gins thinks everybody’s kind and she’s so little 
and I just thought well, let her think on.” 

It was upon the 23d of May, the last school 
day of the season, that Ann Storm went flying 
down the street in a desperate hurry to reach 
the schoolhouse. True, the Skinnersville 
school was not to have any regular commence- 
ment on this 23d of May, for the school fund 
was low and the teachers’ salaries had been 
cut down. The Skinnersville school being 
generous and brave, had declared they didn’t 
care. It was owing to this same magnanimity 
that hurried Ann’s footsteps. The teacher had 
been so pleased that very likely she would 
give them some sort of a surprise. 

But Ann’s biggest surprise was to hail from 
another direction.. As she was passing the 
postoffice the clerk came out quickly witha 
letter in his hand. ‘It’s for the horse-betting 
society,” he said, laughing. ‘“That’s some of 
you, isn’t it?” 

“A letter for the horse-betting society,’ an- 
nounced Ann, arriving breathlessly at the 
schoolhouse. ‘‘Ginny, you open it.” 

“To the Skinnersville horse-betting society, 
alias the Skinnersville Sabbath school, alias 29 
brave little lads and lassies, the old gray- 
haired soldier sends greeting,” read Ginny, in 
a tremulous voice. 

“Go on,”’ ordered Ann, hoarsely. 

“After several weeks of the warm exercise 
which the Sabbath school,—pardon, the horse- 
betting society,—have voluntarily taken upon 
themselves, it seems to an old soldier that the 
society ought to have a treat of some kind, and 
as the children of the Skinnersville school also 
deserve a treat, refreshments will be served 
for all at any suitable place designated. The 
small carriage and horse which will accompa- 
ny the refreshments to the door of the school- 
house are intended for the little lady who has 
shown an old crippled”soldier that a person 
can be patient and happy even in a chair. 
The horse is very gentle; gentle enough to be 
driven in turn by the members of the Skinners- 
ville horse-betting society, and the same may 
be kept in the stables belonging to—yours 
truly, 

“ALFRED A. BLANCHARD. 

“P,.§S. The ‘old chair’ met with a mishap 
some time back; it was left too near the fire- 
place, caught fire and was completely demol- 
ished.”’ 

“Oh!” cried the Skinnersville school. 

The Skinnersville school cried “Oh!” again, 
for the French servant was bowing and smil- 
ing outside the schoolroom door where he 
stood at the head of a beautiful grey Shetland 
pony harnessed to a carriage filled to overflow- 
ing, with the necessary accompaniments of a 
feast. : 

Then the smallest boy in the school, by name 
Tommy Ore, cried out indignantly, ‘“‘Who said 
Mounsure was mean as dirt?’ 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR NOV. 
7. A BASKET OF EDIBLES—what does it con- 


‘tain? 


1, something crooked and to stop; 2, blabs; 
2,'a letter and possessed ; 4, four-fifths ofa month 
and beds; 5, old monkeys; 6, Thomas devour- 
ed terminals; 7, related to a water elevator; 
8,a letter matured; 9, something round and 
existences; 10, beheld an herb; 11, a letter and 
auricular appendages; 12, the vehicle is 100 
years old; 13,a letter and comfort; 14, up- 
rights; 15, Jan 6, May 10 and July 24, 1894; 16, 
crimson cups and plates; 17, signal a blossom; 
18, a lean wife. 

Credits will be given according to the num- 
ber answered correctly. 
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A Monkey Who Reasoned, 


CHARLES H. COE. 





I was stopping at a hotel in Jacksonville, 
Fla. My windows overlooked the back yards 
of several stores which fronted on Bay street. 
In the rear of one of these, and right under my 
windows, a monkey about as large as a cat was 
chained to a large live oak tree. The chain 
was a long one, allowing the monkey to climb 
into the branches of the tree and also to the 
flat roof of a shed near by. 

The gambols and tricks of that little monkey 
afforded me much amusement, and I watched 
it with no little astonishment as well, for many 
of its actions showed a human-like intelligence 
to an uncommon degree, such as I had never 
before witnessed in an animal. I will give 
one example of its reasoning power. 

A characteristic of the live oak tree is the 
presence of a hole or “well” situated at a point 
where the trunk separates into several wide- 
spreading branches. This tree is different 
from most varieties in that its main trunk, 
however large or old the tree may be, contin- 
ues for only a short distance from the ground, 
frequently not over 10 or 15 feet and sometimes 
not half of that. The well is generally large 
enough to hold a gallon or more of rainfall. 
Water is usually present, except in the dryest 
seasons, and this accounts for the common 
name. 

One day I bought a dozen doughnuts, the 
kind with a hole through the middle, and car- 
ried them to myroom. The greater part of 
them were laid away and forgotten until they 
were too hard to eat. Thinking the monkey 
would like them, I threw him one and he 
snatched it up and scampered to the top of the 
shed. The monkey had evidently never seen a 
doughnut before, for he gave it a most critical 
examination. He then held it up and peeped 
through the hole, and next placed it on one of 
his fingers and twirled it around with evident 
delight. Finally, having exhausted his curios- 
ity, he tried to bite a piece out of it, but it was 
too hard for this. Another trial with his 
teeth failed to make an impression, appar- 
ently. 

Then he held it off at arm’s length, looking 
at it earnestly meanwhile, as if considering— 
as he really was—what he would do next. All 
ationce an idea entered the little fellow’s head 
—the water! And like a flash he jumped from 
the roof to the live oak tree and thence to the 
wellin the crotch. Stooping down over the 
well, he actually held the doughnut in the 
water, as the reader would soak a crust of 
bread in his tea or coffee! He held it there 
perhaps five or ten seconds, when he withdrew 
it to see if it was soft enough to eat. This oper- 
ation was repeated several times, until finally 
the doughnut was soaked so that it could be 
eaten without difficulty. He then scampered 
back to the roof and enjoyed the result of his 
intelligence. 

I gave him all of the cakes at different times 
thereafter, and he held each one in the well of 
water immediately on receiving it, his first ex- 
perience having taught him that it would be 
useless to try to eat them without soaking. 

This act of the monkey’s should not be un- 
derrated on account of, or likened to, an ap- 
parently similar act of the common raccoon 
(procyon lotor). The latter animal has a habit, 
especially in confinement, of dipping or wash- 
ing its food in water before eating it. This is 
not an intelligent act, but only an instinctive 
habit. Inits wild state the food of the rac- 
coon consists chiefly of crabs, frogs, lizards, 
small turtles, etc, which it takes from marshes 
and other shallow waters, almost invariably 
using its fore paws for this purpose, In cap- 
tivity its food is different, but the old habit of 
taking its natural food from the water clings 
and causes an imitation by dipping or washing 
nearly everything that is eaten. 

The essential difference between instinct 
and reason, as generally accepted is this: In- 
stinct is an inherited trait or habit, and em- 
braces those acts of animals performed under 
the same or similar and oft-recurring circum- 
stances by all the individuals of the same spe- 
cies. Squirrels and bees store up food, and,birds 
set patiently on their eggs until they hatch; 
not because they know the food will be needed 
by and by, nor that the eggs will produce 
chickens, but simply from an instinctive habit, 
transmitted from one generation to another. 
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The Patchwork Quilt. 


MINNIE L. UPTON. 





This is my grandma’s patchwork quilt, 
Made when she was little like me, 
My, but aren’t the pieces small, 
And the stitches *most too fine to see? 
Do you know how my grandma had to do? 
Why, this way: Every day at school, 
Over and over, she sewed a square. 
Wasn’t that the funniest rule? 
And then vacations at eight o'clock, 
When breakfast was over and dishes done, 
And the hearth brushed up and the chickens fed, 
And p’r’aps a number of errands run, 
Down she sat in this little chair 
On a patchwork cushion pink and blue, 
And sewed for an hour by the clock. 
I think that was pretty long, don’t you? 
This spriggy piece was like a dress 
That she had for Sundays or company came, 
And she had a sunbonnet like this, 
And a ruffied tier just the same. 
This with the rosebuds, pink and white, 
Was like Aunt Charity Holcomb’s gown, 
And this lovely buff with orange stars 
And little half-moons of blue and brown 
Is a piece of great-grandma’s stocking bag, 
That hung on the arm of her high-backed chair, 
And grandma darned the stockings, too,— 
Yes, indeed, every single pair. 
And she says, “ *I'was the only pro 
To bring little girls up,” and she fears 
That I'll much regret “my shocking lack 
Of useful knowledge in after years.” 
So she’s teaching me to sew and darn 
And set my stitches even and fine, 
But I’m sure I couldn’t stand it to sit 
Sewing and sewing from eight to nine. 
Fifteen minutes is awfully long; 
Then, oh, how long must an hour be! 
I think they’ve stretched out someway since 
The time when grandma was little like me. 


r way 





Fashions for Little Men and Maidens. 





Red is one of the most favored of colors for 
children’s wear this season and half the small 
girls are gay as little cardinal birds in red 
coats or capes, with, frequently, a hat to match 
of the same ruddy hue. A sensible cloak for a 
tiny maid extends below the knee, covering 
the dress entirely, and has fullsleeves gather- 
ed into a wristband. Itis generally of red or 
gray cloth or ofa rough shot mixture with 
scarlet facings on the wide revers, collar and 
cuffs. The pockets are piped with red and the 
double-breasted front is adorned with two rows 
of steel buttons. A pretty hat to accompany 
this coat is fashioned of the same cloth com- 
bined with fur. The crown is much puffed, 
has a fur button holding the pleats and is tied 
round with red satin ribbon knotted at the 
back and forming a bow on the left side. The 
brim is composed of stitched folds of the cloth 
finished by an edging of fur. 

For wee toddlers, the daintiest of white 
cloaks are shown of fleecy lamb’s wool or rich 
corded silk, made with a tiny shoulder cape 
and effectively trimmed with brown mink or 
sable. With these infantile wraps are worn 
bewitching little lace caps with a full ruche 
framing the winsome baby face,or else aquaint 
“granny” bonnet of white silk, the stiff, scut- 
tle-shaped brim of which is hooped with sev- 
eral rows of the brown fur. Bows of ribbon 
are set within and without, and a deep cape or 
curtain, which falls at the back, is headed by 
a knotted ribbon that passes to the front and 
is tied under the chin. 

Diagonal cloth is greatly liked not only for 
jackets, but for whole costumes to be worn by 
girls of 12or14. The skirts of these suits are 
severely plain, being merely stitched on the 
edge or trimmed with braid; but they are cut 
very ample so that the back and sides fall in 
rich folds, although fitted at the waist. The 
basque of the corsage is also full, following the 
cut of the skirt. The outside jacket is double- 
breasted, the right front buttoning diagonally 
from the middle of the waist to the left shoul- 
der seam. A conveniently large pocket is on 
each side and a small one is set high up on the 
left breast. The collar is broad and turned 

over and the sleeves very full. A felt sailor 
hat, the same color as the cloth, simply trim- 
med with long wings on one side, appropriate- 
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ly completes this neat, girlish costume, which 
is an ideal one for school and everyday wear. 

A simple but smart little gown for a younger 
schoolgirl! is one of blue or brown checked beige 
or of one of the new figured serges. A pleat- 
ing of the material trims the foot of the skirt. 
The bodice is full, being gathered at the neck 
and waist-line, and is finished with shoulder 
knots and girdle of satin ribbon, the latter be- 
ing tied in loops and long ends at the front. 
The full sleeves are likewise banded at the el- 
bow with ribbon ending in a bunch of loops. 

Baby girls and boys who are just commenc- 
ing to walk still wear the little Empire slips 
with a two-yard-wide skirt falling straight 
from a square yoke. Cashmere and the fine 
striped French flannels are the warm, soft 
goods most used for these little folks’ winter 
frocks. The newest design has the front of 
the skirt tucked perpendicularly at the top to 
a depth of four inches, while at the back there 
is an inch of shirrings where it joins the yoke. 
This yoke is also outlined by a scalloped ruffle, 
daintily hemstitched, which extends over the 
shoulders. A pinked-out ruche of the dress 
fabric edges the neck and the half-long, puffed 
sleeves. 

There is a fancy of late for putting small boys 
into jacket and trousers at an absurdly early 
age, often as young as three years. This seems 
a pity, for never is a bonny laddie so pictures- 
que as when in kilts. If, however, the little 
man must don masculine attire, a good com- 
promise consists of knickerbockers anda long 
blouse of heather mixture tweed, while noth- 
ing can be more serviceable. The short pants 
are made quite full and tightened. at the knee 
with elastic. The loose blouse is confined only 
at the waist, from which falls in flat pleats 
not quite to the knee. This is double-breasted 
and closed on the right side under an applied 
band piped with tan leather on which a row 
of large buttons is set. The waist of the blouse 
is gauged just in front of the neck which is 
finished by a turned down collar. The sleeves 
are full with tight wristbands and a wee hand- 
kerchief pocket adorns the left breast. 

Older lads wear knee trousers and reefer 
jackets with deep sailor collars. A shirt waist 
is worn underneath or else a cloth vest is but- 
toned inside. The most stylish overcoats are 
double-breasted and have a long military cape 
fastened on under a turned-down collar which 
can be removed at pleasure. A sailor cap with 
ribbon band and floating ends or a stiff Derby 
completes the suit according to the age of the 
young wearer. 





Grandmother’s Needle-Book. 
ANNIE HAMILTON. 





There has been no progress or improvement 
at all in needle-books. I have before me this 
minute one of the good old-timesy needle-books 
such as our grand- 
mothers and great 
aunts kept in thoir 
work-boxes. It has 
the flavor of the old 
days in its little 
pockets and cush- 
ions and stitched 
into it with the tini- 
est, daintiest stitch- 
es in the world. 
For convenience 
and usefulness alto- 
gether it could 
hardly be improved 
upon,and many like 
it would be sure of 
welcome places in to-day’s work-baskets and 
boxes. 

This one is made of bronze kid, yellow silk 
and green velvet. The sketch describes its 
make-up quite plainly. The round ‘‘sausage” 
has its two ends covered with velvet for pin- 
cushions and a strip of kid wound neatly 
around the middle and bound with a tiny bind- 
ing of brown silk on either edge. Two straps 
of kid hold the scissors, and the neat little hole 
in the middle, lined and bound around, holds 
the thimble securely. Above the “sausage” 
are the needle-leaves daintily stitched with 
green silk and a full pocket of the canary-col- 
ored silk. Above these are the kid pockets to 
hold the papers of needles and the one broad 
pocket behind them to accommodate any bit of 








@necessary dear to a needle-woman’s heart. 
The whole strip of kid is first neatly lined 
with thin silk—canary-colored in this one of 
grandmother’s. <A loop at the upper point and 
a small flat button in just the right place on 
the roll makes the lock and key. 





How the Questions Multiply! 





To judge from the questions;which the Home- 
Building Editor receives, the interest in this 
contest is lively indeed. The $25 in cash 
prizes is no small attraction. 

ToT. A. K.: No, closets hardly count as 
rooms, but pantry, bathroom and apartments 
of equal size and importance count as such. 
In general, competitors will find it the part of 
discretion not to multiply rooms too freely. 
Remember that economy of space and money 
will be a large factor in deciding the prizes. 

Mrs H. K. L. must send $1 for a year’s sub- 
scription to this paper when she sends her 
house plans, for she is not a subscriber nor a 
member of the immediate family of a sub- 
scriber. Get a copy of Oct 6wherever you can; 
10c is charged for looking up and sending back 
numbers from this office. 

Yes, plan for plumbing. wind-mill connec- 
tions for running water, and so on, if you 
wish. The 10-room limit includes the attic; 
that is, the attic counts as one of the 10. 

If it is impossible for some of our competi- 
tors to label their drawings clearly for a scale 
of 8 feet to the inch, they can draw the plans 
larger. The prize drawings will be photo- 
graphed and reproduced in the paper and 
therefore must be very distinctly lettered. 

Full particulars in the issue of Oct 6. 
contest remains open till Jan 1, 1895. 


The 





For Boot Buttons. 





One’s boot buttons have a perverse habit of 
coming off even from the most well-bred boots 
and a handy little device that holds all the 
things needful for sewing them on again at 
once will be a very welcome little gift to any- 

: one. A little lady 
just learning dainty 
needle craft can 
easily make it for 
mamma or one of 
the aunties. 

The materials are 
two widths of rib- 
bon of the same 
color, the broader 
two inches and the narrower half an inch 
wide; a bit of soft white cashmere or flannel 
for the needle leaves; a spool of shoe thread 
and a few buttons. The 
illustrations given here 
explain quite plainly 
just how the little con- 
venience is put together. 

The spool is fastened 
into the broad ribbon at 
its middle point by a piece 
of the narrow ribbon run 
through the spool and 
tied in a pretty bow un- 
derneath, as the sketch 
suggests. On one side, 
above the spool, is a rib 
bon pocket for buttons 
and on the other, two or 
more scalloped leaves of 
the cashmere to hold the 
needles. The ends of the 
ribbon are deeply fringed 
and gathered into a tas- 
sel at the top, and a bow 
and loop of the narrow 
ribbon completes the 
whole. Gold-colored rib- 
bon is very effective, and, if desired, the ends 
of the spool may be gilded. 











Homemade Mucilage.—Gom arabic and gum 
tragacanth in equal parts, dissolved in hot 
water, make the best and most convenient mu- 
cilage to keep in the house. 





Piano Keys yellow with age can be cleaned 
by a dilution of one ounce of nitric acid in 10 
ounces of soft water. Apply with a brush and 
wash off with flannel.—[{M. P. L. 















THE GOOD COOK. 
Hints. for the Cook. 


The woman whose duty it is to prepare food 
should be scrupulously neat and tidy in her 
personal appointments. All details of the toi- 
let should be conducted in the privacy of her 
own apartment, never in the room where her 
work is done. Her dress should be of cotton 
fabric and dark in color. It should be fash- 
ioned simply without ruffles or puffs to catch 
and retain dust. The sleeves should be suffi- 
ciently loose to slip easily above the elbow 
where they may be kept in place by a band o% 
elastic ribbon. 

A half-worn gown of wool is undesirable. 
The fabric absorbs and retains odors, and does 
not bear washing well. Particles of the mate- 
rial are constantly given off which in case of 
black goods are often perceptible on surround- 
ing objects. 

The hair should be inclosed in a net, covered 
with a thin cap, or arranged compactly so there 
are no fluffy or flying locks. Cut the finger- 
nails short, and little care will be required 
beyond the use of the nail brush. 

One who stands any length of time should 
wear high shoes instead of slippers, as they 
form a support for the ankles. 

Avoid the din and clatter of pots and kettles, 
and noise in handling stove lids and crockery. 
Form the habit of carrying forward all work as 
deftly and noiselessly as possible. A _ vessel 
containing tepid water should be conve- 
niently near when baking, a hand and dish 
towel within easy reach; various utensils, can 
be washed in spare moments or the hands 
cleansed when soiled. A square of old calico 
hanging near the work table is very conven- 
ient for the latter purpose, and saves soilinga 
white hand towel. 

A relay of long, wide, dark-colored aprons 
should be provided with a pocket in each, and 
tape attached to which a holder can be fasten- 
ed through a ring in one corner; also several 
squares or lengths of soft cotton cloth with 
which to remove or turn dishes in the oven. 
The hands are liable to come incontact with 
hot dishes or liquids if thick holders are used, 
but with soft cloth to clasp each side this rarely 
occurs. 

Keep the oven scrupulously clean. If the 
contents of dishes boil over into the bottom of 
the oven or on the grate, cover the spots im- 
mediately with salt. 

Never use wine or other intoxicating liquors 
in the preparation of sauces or other food. 
Fruit juices reduced by boiling and bottled are 
a perfect substitute. Early in the day plan 
and prepare for the noonday meal, the previous 
evening forthe morning meal. The one watch- 
word for a cook is forethought. Be punctual; 
aim to secure variety. Variety does not neces- 
sitate increased expense. Aim also to render 
dishes attractive to the eye by dainty serving, 
as well as agreeable to the taste by proper sea- 
soning. 

With helps and appliances abundant the mod- 
ern cook can be mistress ot her art. She should 
understand the chemical composition of the 
substances which pass through her hands, and 
their several adaptability to the demands of the 
physical organism. She should be familiar 
with approved methods of utilizing “‘left.overs” 
in salads, croquettes and entremets. All 
scraps of cooked food may in skillful hands by 
various combinations and seasonings be ren- 
dered attractive and appetizing. 

Never taste food from the dish or spoon from 
which it is served. An otherwise perfect cook 
has often lost her reputation by indulging, un- 
awares if may be, in this reprehensible habit. 
The process of preparing and serving food 
should be carried forward in such a manner 
that the most fastidious person might, without 
cause for protest, be familiar with its every de- 
tail. 

a 
Cooking Game Properly. 
MARY J. LINCOLN. 


Timbales of Grouse.—After removing the 
breasts from a pair of grouse, break up the car- 
cass, discard the skin, and cover the good meat 
and bones with boiling water; add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, two cloves, two peppercorns, 
half a bay leaf and one small onion. Let them 
simmer until the meat is tender. Pick out all 
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the good meat and chop it very fine. Add to 
it one-fourth as much fine, soft bread crumbs, 
one teaspoonful of fine chopped parsley, two 
teaspoonfuls of lemon juice, salt and pepper to 
taste, one beaten egg, and enough of the meat 
broth to bind the mixture. Should this be 
strong and oily, use hot water. Butter several 
cups or timbale molds and nearly fill them 
with the mixture. Place them in a pan of hot 
water in a hot oven, cover with buttered paper 
and cook about ten minutes or until firm. 
Chop three large boiled onions fine, add one 
cup of milk, one tablespoonful butter, three 
tablespoonfuls fine soft bread crumbs, and salt 
and pepper to taste. Heat over boiling water 
until the bread has absorbed the milk. Pour 
it on the platter. arrange the timbales on it, 
and sprinkle fine chopped parsley over the 
whole. 
Rabbit 
young, 


Fricassee with Curry.—Select a fat, 
wild rabbit, whichif fresh will have no 
unpleasant odor. Skin and clean it and re- 
move the head and neck, which are not to be 
used. Split it down the back, then disjoint it 
or cut into convenient pieces. Wipe off with 
a clean, wet cloth, and if you prefer you may 
soak it half an hour in salted water. Season 
with salt and pepper, dredge with flour and 
brown slightly in hot butter or salt pork fat. 
Put the meat into astewpan. In the fat left in 
the saucepan, put one sliced onion and cook 
until slightly colored. Mix two teaspoonfuls 
of curry powder, one teaspoonful of sugar and 
one heaping tablespoonful of flour, and brown 
them in the butter. Add slowly one pint of 
water, one cup of strained tomato, six raisins 
seeded, one cup of chopped sour apple, a dash 
of Cayenne and salt to taste. Turn this sauce 
over the rabbit and let it simmer until the 
flesh is very tender. When ready to serve, 
add one cup of hot milk and quarter of a cup of 
pee ag olives. Have ready one cup of rice, 
cooked in boiling water until soft, turn the 
rabbit into a platter and pile the rice around 
the edge. 





A Tempting Tray for the Invalid. 


SARA H. HENTON. 





If there is one thing in the world that ought 
to be considered and have special supervision, 
it is the tray that goes up to the poor, sick man 
or woman's room. Not only should the food 
be looked after, but the daintiest dishes ought 
to be selected for it. The trouble is that when 
one has to prepare a tray three times a day one 
is apt to grow careless, especially if the illness 
is a prolonged one. 

Not long since an invalid said to me, ‘et 
me give you a subject for one of your house- 
hold journals,”’—and it was the one I am writ- 
ing about. She said not enough thought was 
given to the dishes; that a choice little cup 
and saucer, or pretty butterdish, an embroider- 
ed cover, a snowy white napkin, all this at- 
tracted your attention, and you thought more 
about it than the food, and were encouraged 
to try and eat a little, although you had no ap- 
petite before. Many atray has been sent toa 
sick person’s room, the very appearance of 
which was nauseating—a common tray, no 
napkin, coffee spilled, coarse dishes. 

Some very neat and thoughtful housewives 
who wish to serve their loved ones carefully, 
and do get up a relish and prepare dainty food, 
never seem to think it makes any difference 
about the dishes and arrangement of the tray; 
butter on the same plate with the food, sugar 
put in the coffee or tea, and many a meal is 
spoiled just in this way. An invalid does not 
wish to give trouble and cause a servant or 
member of the family to make several trips 
back and forth, and they do without first. I 
remember many a dainty tray that has been 
sent up to my room, that could not be surpass- 
ed in its arrangement; I used to not mind 
getting sick at home when a child, for I knew 
my mother was not only going to get up some 
special dainty dish to tempt my appetite, but 
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would let me drink my coffee out of my beau- 
tiful Christmas present, a Sevres cup and sau- 
cer with its little Dresden wreath of roses. 
While my mother was strict with us children 
when we were well and hearty, in regard to 
eating what was set before us on her table, and 
would not allow any complaints made or com- 
ments, she would unbend and indulge a little 
capriciousness when we were sick. <A servant 
may be willing and kind to serve you but they 
have their hands full usually, and cannot give 
the ,delicate touches that gives the ‘tray its 
charm. When we think how much the inva- 
lids miss, the every-day table-talk, the meet- 
ing of the family three times a day, the invig- 
orating out-door drives and walks, the thou- 
sand-and-one privileges that the well person 
has over the poor invalid,—we cannot wonder 
that they think so much about this tray that 
comes to them. It serves to make a break in 
the monotony of the long days, and why 
should not the very prettiest and daintiest 
things be selected? Indeed, a few things 
should be kept for the sick one’s tray. An 
individual little cream pitcher and sugar bowl 
and butter dish, a special cup and saucer. No 
one need be too poor to make some effort to 
please their sick in these days when pretty 
dishes are so cheap. 

The sick child at home never forgets the lov- 
ing little attentions and grown-up men have 
told me trivial things that had been done for 
them at home when sick in the nursery, things 
that you would think they would have fo 
ten. These attentions sick people never for- 
get. They have so little to entertain them 
they treasure up the smallest details. Some 
day you may be an invalid yourself. * 





The Guest’s Napkin Ring. 


Ww. D. 





A strip of celluloid, plenty of tiny ribbon 
and skill enough to paint a wee cluster of 
pansy blossoms or some other flowers equally 
dainty, and presto! you 
m havea beautiful little ring 
293 to hold your guest’s na 

kin ond. insure her ad- 
miration. The making of 
the little affair is not at 
all burdensome, and the 
dainty result is ample re- 
ward for the few minutes 
3 devoted toit. The illus- 
P tration ages here tells 
Ve the whole short story of 
. the bits of holes needed 
through which to weave the ribbon, the bows 
where the two ends join and the position of 
the pansies. Where a guest or guests are to 
remain several days, it is often bothersome 
and embarrassing to keep the napkins in their 
fare yd places, and, unless they are replaced 
with fresh ones at every meal, there are apt to 
be troublesome mistakes made. A half dozen 
of these celluloidjrings each with its own shade 
of ribbon and harmonizing sprig of flowers will 
do away with all this trouble and at the same 
time add a charming bit of color to the table. 





i. aT 
Sugar.—It is well to keep sugar in stone jars 
where nothing can get into it. 





Bread can be kept moist and ge in a stone 
jar if one has no regular bread box. 


A Small Scrubbing Brush which will cost five 
cents is very convenient for cleaning potatoes 
for baking or vegetables of all kinds. Itis al- 
so nice to clean sticky dishes with, kettles, etc. 


Stiff Linen.—A teaspoonful of powdered borax 
added to starch will tendjto give the linen ex- 
tra stiffness. 

Articles of 0ld Furniture are sometimes made 
to appear new by washing them with lime- 
water and then apply a coat of oil. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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The Reason Why. 


H. T. 





A quaint musician, many years ago, 

By some device called ali the birds together; 
And when they were assembled in a row 

He thus addressed his audience in feather: 


“Dear friends, and students of a noble art— 
Your pardon, but I’m really pained to see 
You only warble music from the heart, 
Nor care a pin for rules, or do, re, mi! 


“Pray let me show you how a master sings!” 
At this he strove at something classical, 

Till every bird but one at fright took wings, 
And backward flew to coppice, field, and dell. 


A crow alone remained to imitate 
The style of song a ‘“‘master’’ could invoke, 
So every crow to this enlightened date 
Still clings to his great-great-grandfather’s 
croak. 





* The Football Fever. 





The Harvard football eleven, which is to line 
up against Yale at Springfield, Mass, Nov 24, 
will be made up as follows: Capt Emmons, 
left end; Mackie, left guard; Manahan, left 
tackle; Frank Shaw, center; Norton Shaw, 
right guard; Walters, right tackle; Arthur 
Bramer, right end; Wrenn, quarter-back; 
Charlie Bramer and Wrightington, half-backs; 
Fairchild, full-back. 

Wrenn has lots of nerve and is cool-headed. 
He is not heay- 
ily built but is 
wiry and can 
stand hard play. 
With the two 
Shaws in the 
center, Harvard 


















“ can almost rival 
= SV , 

= >Yale’s famous 
= ‘boy center’’ of 


A _~—two years ago, 
j === whenHickok and 
McCrea were the 
——- juveniles of the 
line. The Shaws 
are 18 and 19 re- 
spectively. 

The return of 
=i Mackie to left 
guard means a 
great deal for 
Harvard but 
Yale is confident 
. that Hickok, the 
= giant hammer- 

™ thrower, will be 
—~ = able to take care 
of Mackie. 
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CAPT HINKEY. 
The team that will probably represent Yale 
in the game with Harvard will be: Stillman, 


center; Hickok, right guard; Beard, left 
tackle; Murphy, right tackle ; Greenway, right- 
end; Capt Hinkey, left-end; Thorne left half- 
back; De Witt, right half-back; Butterworth, 
full-back; Adee, quarter-back ; Chadwick, left, 
guard. 

Captain Hinkey became alarmed at the con- 
tinued poor showing of the Yale team and sent 
to all parts of the country for veteran graduate 
coaches. The coaches now with the eleven in- 
clude “Billy”? Bull, °89; Robert Corwin, ’87; 
Richards, ’85; Vance MeCormick, °93; “Billy” 
Rhedes, McClung and the great and only Hef- 
felfinger, ’92. 

In the final match of the season, that between 
Yale and Princeton, the chances of the blue 
are considered not so bright as in her game 
with Harvard. Brown will be opposite Capt 
Hinkey and Capt Trenchard opposite Green- 
way. Yale will have a little the better of it at 
these positions but the advantage will be 
Princeton’s at the tackle, where Lee will face 
Murphy and Holly be opposite Beard. There 
will be a good fight between the guards, 





AND OLD 





YOUNG 


Wheeler and Hickok and Taylor and Chad- 
wick. Princeton is nearly as strong as she 
was last year. 





To the Girls and Boys. 


HAD youthought 
of it, children, that 
Thanksgiving is 
almost here—so 
near that you can 
smell the turkey 
and chicken-pie 
and have visions of 
the ruby-colored 
cranberry sauce 
and golden pump- 
kin pies? Now, I 
fancy you all keep 
Thanksgiving in 
some sort of fash- 
ion, and so I want 
> you to write and 

tell me how you 
spent the day. I know you will all have dif- 
ferent stories to tell, because my little readers 
come from so many different homes, but the 
bigger variety I get the better I shall like it. 
Some of you, I know, live in queer, quaint old 
homesteads where a hundred Thanksgivings 
have been held, perhaps, so I want to hear 
from you lucky little folks. Then I will get 
letters from villages and towns, perhaps, and 
out-of-the-way regions where there are no such 
things as neighbors—but it is all the same 
where you live, you will hold some sort of a 
festival on Thanksgiving day, and I want to 
hear of it—we all want to hear of it, for the 
best letters will be printed here. You must 
not write me too long letters, not because I do 
not want to hear all you have to say—but be- 
cause I can give more of you achance to tell 
your story if each does not talk tod long. So 
just say all you can in 200 words, or less if pos- 
sible, but remember, not more than 200, and 
there will be a lovely book sent to the boy and 
girl whose letter is the most interesting. Send 
in your story before Jan 1, 1895, and while I 
say good-by, I add a wish fora merry, happy 
Thanksgiving to one and allof you. Address 
your letters to Miss Merrythought, at this 
oftice. 





Letters from the Children. 


Three Cats and a Sister.—I am a girl 13 years 
old. Ilive ona farm of 160 acres. Ican mil< and make 
butter, and bake cake and biscuit. I have three cats and 
one sister who is 16 years of age. I would like to have 
some of the boys and girls write to me. I will answer all 
the letters I get.—{Hattie L. Snyder, Calhan, Colo. 


A Literary Club.—Several girls of our city have or- 
ganized a society from which they derive much pleasure. 
The club contains nine members, from 13 to 15 years old. 
They meet every two weeks, at the homes of the mem- 
bers, consecutively. A program is prepared consisting of 
compositions and readings, of which popular writers are 
the subjects; then, three or more chapters are read 
aloud from some good book. The rest of the afternoon is 
devoted to the serving of refreshments. Inthe evening 
yames are played, and the members then disperse to 

heir homes.—({L. Pearson, Sedalia, Mo. 


An Excellent Little Housekeeper.—I am li years 
of age and live on a farm 7}, miles from Keene,N H. We 
have 10 canary birds, two cats, one dog, three cows and 
one horse. We live on the Winchester farm, but I was 
born and brought up on the old Town farm in the western 
part of Keene, It will be four years next May since we 
came up here. There isa large hill back of our house 
anda pond near by. I can sweep, wash floors, do dishes, 
stamp butter and do cooking and help with the washing. 
I would like to have girls correspond with me.—({ Maud M. 
Estey, Sullivan, N H. 


Afraid of Thunder.—I am 10 years old and go to 
school. I live on afarm. I have three cats and one dog. 
The cats’ names are Fudge, Muff and Beauty; Carlo is our 
dog’s name. He isa shepherd dog and gets the cows for 
papa. He is afraid ot thunder. I hope this will be print- 
ed_for I want to surprise mamma.—[{M. Louise Sears. 


Won a Premium at the Fair.--I am a little gir 
nine years old. I have two cats and a lot of pet chickens. 
Some have big caps on their heads. We have a small 
calf that I feed, and a horse Lean drive. We also have 
seven little pigs. I learned to knit the lace pattern in the 
issue of Sept 22. I pieced a quilt and carried to the fair 
and got a premium on it.—Genevieve Morgan. 


Walks a Mile to School.—I am alittle girl and live 
on a farm and my papa has 28 cows and three horses. I 
have alittle dog and his name is Romeo, and I go to 
school every day and I walk a mile, and I like my teacher 
ancgl take music lessons ou the piano. [love to read the 
children’s letters. I hope I will hear from some other lit- 
tle girls. Lam ten years old. My name is—{ Bertha May 
Steadman. 


Never Saw Grandma.—I am a little girl nine years 
old. I read the children’s letters and like them very 
much. My mamma died when I was quite small. I live 
with a family in New Ashford on a farm of 130 acres. 
We keep Il cows, two horses and two colts. I have a bird 
and five bantams. I have two brothers; one is traveling for 
a tirm in North Adams, the other is teaching school in IIl- 
inois. I go to school and have had two teachers this year. 
I like my teachers very well, but I do not like to have 
them change so often. I have a grandma in Johnstown, 
N Y, who_is over 80 years old. have never seen her. 
—({Helen M. Woodruff. 












The 

Love Story 
of a 
Country 
Minister 


Who is called from a quiet, rural 
parish to become the pastor of one 
of the most fashionable churches 
in New York, will begin, under the 
title of ““A Minister of the World,” 
in November issue of 


The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 


Edition 620,000 copies 

10 cts. a copy; $1.00 a year 

All Dealers 

The Curtis Publishing Co., Phila. 





The 
Owen 
Electric 
Belt fe. 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


The latest and ouly scientific and practical Electric Belt 
made for general use, producing a genuine current of 
Electricity, for the cure of disease, that can be readily 
felt and regulated both in quantity and power, and ap- 
plied to any part of the body. It can be worn at any time 
during working hours or sleep, and 


WILL POSITIVELY CURE 


Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, 

General Debility, 
Lame Back, 
Nervous Diseases, 
Sciatica, 

Female Weaknesses, 
Constipation, 
Kidney Diseases, 


WITHOUT MEDICINE 


Electricity, properly applied, is fast taking the place of 
drugs for all Nervous, Rheumatic, Kidney and Urinal 
Troubles, and will effect cures in seemingly hopeless 
tases where every other known means has failed. 

Any sluggish, weak or diseased organ may by this 
means be roused to healthy activity before it is too late. 

Leading medical men use and recommend the Owen 
Belt in their practice. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue 


Contains fullest information regarding the cure of acute, 
chronic. and nervous diseases, prices, and how to order in 
English, German, Swedish and Norwegian languages; will 
be mailed, upon application, to any address for 6 cents 
postage. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co. 
Main Office and Only Factory, 
201 to"211 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Largest Electric Belt Establishment 
in the World. 








—Dr. A. Owen 





Mention this paper. 


Send us your address 
sand we will show you 
how to make $3 a day; ——- 


sure; we furnish the work and teach you free: you wor'! 

in the locailty where you live. Send us your address and 
we will explain the business fully; remember we guarantee a clear 
profit of $3 for ore | day's work; absolutely sure; don’t fail to write 
today. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CU., BOXS5, DETROIT, HICH. 























THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


te These patterns are designed for this paper 
ar nen mma nd ean be procured only of tts pub- 
ishers. 


Gown for a Young Girl. 





B. No 5. 
B. No 6. 


Waist. 
Skirt. 
This pretty design is of checked and glazed 


Sizes 8, 10 and 12 years of age. 
Sizes to measure. 


woolen of two colors. Skirt mounted flat in 
front and in pleats behind. Round-waisted, 
close-backed bodice, the front square and low 
cut over a chemisette with straight collar of 
velvet and covered with embroidery laid on 
the flat. A belt of velvet pleated crosswise 
encircles the waist. The skirt is joined to the 
bodice and a long, floating bow falls on one 
side over the length of the skirt. Close fore- 
sleeve with added puff and avelvet bow on 
either shoulder. 

Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 
eee 6% jo... . Size, also 10 cents for pattern 


0 oe NO oe coe + MOBO wo 
Name... ° 
Address ..... 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for zacH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 





To Wash Prints. 
MARY PORTER. 





Calicos, ginghams and chambrays cannot 
be properly washed along with the white 
clothes. They need a much quicker process, 
and the long delays of an ordinary washday 
would ruin them. 

To set the colors soak the dress a few min- 
utes before beginning the regular washing. If 
there is much pink, purple, lavender or green 
in the goods, strong cold alum water is the 
best. For reds, yellows, browns and the like, 
use about one ounce of sugar of lead to a gal- 
lon of water. For black and white combina- 
tions, whether striped or in the form of gray, 
dissolve two handfuls of salt ina tub of cold 
water. 

Do not use boiling but merely warm water 
to wash colored cottons. Powdered borax is 
better than soap to clean them, for it does not 
affect the colors. Then wash hastily through 
warm bran water, rinse twice, blue if the colors 
require bluing, wring, starch on the wrong 
side with well-made, smooth starch, and hang 
in a breezy but not sunny place until the dress- 
es are absolutely dry. The sun would fade the 
colors. Sprinkle even and finely, but not too 
much, roll away for awhile, and then iron the 
untrimmed parts on the wrong side; rufiles, 
tucks and the like on the right. 





BUSY FINGERS 





A Word From the Hostess. 


You must not think because I have been si 
lent for so long that I have been absent from 
the Table. Instead of that I have been listen- 
ing with both ears open to the pleasant chat 
every week,and there were so many of you who 
had so much to say that I felt as if I would 
rather listen than talk. But to-day I cannot 
resist coming in for just a word or two, and 
the first thing I’ve got to say is something 
complimentary. Do you know, I think that 
although it may be the city folks who are the 
first to read a new book (often more from a de- 
sire to be quite up to date than from real love 
of good reading) the same book receives its 
justest criticism and gives its truest pleasure 
when it falls into the hands of country readers. 
With them life is not such a rush and scurry- 
cousequently they can give a book which is 
worth it the thoughtful critical consideration, 
which with busier people is an impossibility, 
and which is their loss. I have thought of this 
before but the truth of it is brought home in 
the clever, bright, sometimes grave, some- 
times witty discussions of such books 
as Ships that Pass in the Night, 
The Heavenly Twins, The Little Minister and 
others that are too good for just acasual skim- 
ming over. I wonder if many of you have yet 
read Trilby and I am just a bit curious to know 
what you think of it. Before I say goodbye, I 
want to add a word of welcome to the good old 
friends who have come thronging back to our 
hospitable board within late days. It seems 
pleasant to greet such faithful old-timers as 
Sister Jenkins, Uncle Abe, and so many oth- 
ers and yet there are chairs enough waiting 
for everybody, old friends and new.—[The 
Hostess. 


A Happy Old Age.—I will take the liberty to 
heartily indorse the sentiments of Hygeia, for 
my life is a romance, and has been filled with 
a mixture of sorrows and blessings and thanks 
to God for a happy home, which I shared with 
aged dependent ones of my ownkin. They 
left this testimony tha. their last days were 
the best.—[Green Vermonter. 


Picking Bach to Pieces.—Anxious Old Bach, 

ou are just a little too anxious, and I fear you 
laos hastily and without charity. That re- 
mark that you overheard may have been a lit- 
tle petulant and no doubt overdrawn, and had 
you followed the young woman you probably 
would have found her next day patiently help- 
ing mother, and there no doubt was within her 
the possibilities of a good, true woman indi- 
cated by that very remark. In the first place, 
she was clean and tidy, else she would not 
have had her hands so nice nor would she have 
cared to guard them. In the second place, she 
was patient, spending the time she did, and 
economical, or she would have paid a mani- 
cure for service rendered. Confess now! 
Would you care to marry aslovenly girl? Do 
not men select just such girls as the one you 
cite, and are they not, when treated justly, 
ood, faithful wives, sacrificing and compan- 
onable, and does not the attribute you 
censure keep them from becoming mere 
drudges, miserable and careless? Anxious 
Bach, you must net judge by such trifies, for 
they are peculiar to youth and not indicative 
of the worth that has but to be developed, not 
by a mother’s indulgence, but by a noble sense 
of responsibility that comes with wifehood.— 
[A. B. R. 


Look to Your Laurels, Tablers.—Good morn- 
ing, mine Host and Hostess! May I dine with 
you to-day ? Or am I like the Yankee’s wit, and 
the meal is cleared away? If se, perhaps you 
will not object to let me linger here until the 
feast is spread again for Tablers far and near. 
The savor from your festive board hath reach- 
ed my sense of smell, and pickles sweet and 
spiced preserves I do enjoy right well. And 
then you know good company is like a diges- 
tive pill, to keep your food from quarreling 
and making you feel ill. Now don’t be scared, 
ye Tablers, and double up your fist, thinking a 
dyspepsia crank has landed in your midst, for 
I am jest as hale amd hearty as the best of von, 
I ween and on the sunny-side of 40, though 
eclipsed is ‘sweet sixteen.” I am glad that 

H from her lethargy awoke, and I 
think I'll sit beside her, jast to give a gentle 
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gabe should she chance to get to napping o’er 
er cup of oolong tea; lest the table linen suf- 
fer frow its o’erturn,—don't you see?—[Wild 
Laurel. 





Washington Lace. 


CARRIE M. FISHER. 





Cast on sixty-three stitches and knit across 
plain. 

Ist nose ity one, knit one, fagot (thread 
over twice and purl two together), knit five, 
with right-hand needle draw three stitches 


over the first on left-hand needle, thread over, . 


knit five, fagot, knit two, narrow, over, knit 
one, over, narrow, knit four, narrow, over, 
knit one, over, narrow, knit four, narrow, over, 
knit one, over, narrow, knit two, fagot, knit 
five, draw over three, over, knit five, fagot, 
knit one, over twice, knit one, fagot twice. 

2d row—Thread over twice, purl two together 
twice, knit two, purl one, knit one, fagot, knit 
six, purl one, knit three, fagot, purl twenty- 
seven, fagot, knit six, purl one, knit three, 
fagot, knit two. 





3d row—Slip one, knit one, fagot, knit ten, 
fagot, knit one, narrow, over, knit three, over, 
narrow, knit two, narrow, over, knit three, 
over, narrow, knit two, narrow, over, knit 
three, over, narrow, knit one, fagot, knit ten, 
fagot, knit five,over twice, purl two together 
twice. 

4th row—Thread over twice, purl two togeth- 
er twice, knit five, fagot, knit five, draw over 
three, over, knit three, fagot, purl twenty- 
seven, fagot, knit five, draw over three, over, 
knit five, fagot, knit two. 

5th row—Slip one, knit one, fagot, knit six, 
purl one, knit three, fagot, knit one, narrow, 
over, knit three, over, narrow, knit two, nar- 
row, over, knit three, over, narrow, knit two, 
narrow, over, knit three, over, narrow, knit 
one, fagot, knit six, purl one, knit three, fagot, 
knit five, over twice, purl two together twice. 

6th row—Over twice, purl two together twice, 
knit five, fagot, knit ten, fagot, purl twenty- 
seven, fagot, knit ten, fagot, knit two. 

7th row—Slip one, knit one, fagot, knit five, 
draw over three stitches, over, knit five, fagot, 
knit three, over, slip one, narrow, bind one 
over, over, knit six, over, slip one, narrow, 
bind one over, over, knit six, over, slip one, 
narrow, bind slipped stitch over, knit three, 
fagot, knit five, draw over three, over knit five, 
fagot, knit five, over twice, purl two together 
twice. 

8th row—Over twice, purl two together 
twice, knit five, fagot, knit six, purl one, knit 
three, fagot, purl twenty-seven, fagot, knit six, 
purl one, knit three, fagot, knit two. 

%h row—Slip one, knit one, fagot, knit ten, 
fagot, knit twenty-seven, fagot, knit ten, fagot, 
knit five, over twice, purl two together twice. 

10th row—Over twice, purl two together 
twice, knit five, fagot, knit five, draw over 
three, over, knit five, fagot, purl seven, _ 
two together, over twice, purl two together, 
purl five, purl two together, over twice, purl 
two together, purl seven, fagot,. knit five, draw 
over three, over, knit five, fagot, knit two. 

llth row—Slip one, knit one, fagot, knit six, 

url one, knit three, fagot, knit nime, purl one, 

nit eight, purl one, knit oe fagot, knit six, 
purl one, knit three, fagot, knit five, draw over 
three, knit one. 

th row—Knit six, fagot, knit ten, fagot, 
parl twenty-seven, fagot, knit ten, fagot. knit 
two. 
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PREMIUM LIST 


PREMIUM * LIST 


For 1894-95. 


SPLEEN DID 


G.ven Those Who Procure New Subscribers to the AMERICAN 


PREMIUMS 


AGRICULTURIST at the Rate of 


~=a== $1.00 Per Year.==s=- 


Every Article Offered is Strictly First-Class and Guaranteed as Described. 


found on the following pages. 


Full Descriptions and Illustrations will be 








TIE YOU APPRECIATE 








raise a large club, try a small one, 
Send us one new subscriber at least. 


20m 
journal and would like to see its influence 
extended, the most Substantial 
showing it will be to ask one or more of your friends or neighbors to subscribe. 

Everybody has some spare moments that can be devoted to a little work of 
this kind. Evenings, and at other odd times you can go among your friends and 
neighbors and induce many of them to subscribe. 





method of 


If you cannot undertake to 


The American Agriculturist is so well 








poate and so attractive that any one can easily procure one or more new subscribers. 


=a 





HOW THESE ARTICLES IIAY BE OBTAINED. 
FIRST. Everyone sending a New Subscriber or a Club of New Subscribers at the yearly subscription rate of $1.00, 


will be entitled to a present of one or more good Articles or Books as fully described on the accompanying pages. 


We do not 


give a premium on ONE’S OWN SUBSCRIPTION, as all premium articles are designed to reward our friends who procure 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


SECOND. Premium Articles are sold with one’s own subscription, new or renewal, at the Special Combination 


as advertised. 
THIRD. 


WE WANT NEW SUBSCRIBERS Av1asan inducement for you 
to secure them we offer on the 


‘following pages a large variety of useful premium articles which we 
present those who secure us one or more new subscribers, 





these premium articles for the reason that we can 
os give greater value to club raisers in this way than we 
can by paying cash, gvtes to the superior facilities we sess for 
purchasing goods. We offerasplendid variety, from which almost 
any one may choose something that he or she would like to possess. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS UNDER 


Terms to Subscribers.—The AmeErIcAN AGRICULTURIST is pub- 
lished weekly at $1.00 per year. Six months subscribers taken at the 
same rate. Two for six months count the same as one yearly. 

The premiums offered are for new subscribers procured at $1 

r year. 
” k new subscriber is one who is not now taking the AmrErican 
AGRICULTURIST. 

No Premium Whatever is given for one’s own subserip-. 
tion. Premiums are offered as au incentive to club raising, and there- 
fore given only to those who solicit subscribers; they are given to the 
one who gets the subscriber, not to the subscriber. 

Any who desire a Premium with their subscription may obtain it 
by paying the advertised price of the same in connection with Tur 
AGRICULTURIST: but no person sending his or her name as a new sub- 
scriber, and sending only the price of the paper, can receive a premium 
for it. Neither can we allow a premium to subscribers changing from 
one member of the family to another, sodon’t make such a change 
unless circumstances make it necessary. 

New subscribers taking any premium offered in connection 
with a yearly subscription count toward a club prcisium the same as 
when the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST alone is taken. 

Subscribers clubbing with other papers count for a premium 
the same as if they take the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST separately. 

Subscriptions can commence at any time.—It is not necessary 
that all subscriptions in a club commence at the same time. Suvscrip- 
tions can commence with any number. 

Subscribers at different post-offices.—It is not required that\all 
subscribers in a club be from the same post-office. They can be sent 
and will be accepted from different offices. 

Be careful to get from every subscriber you obtain the correct post- 
office address. ; 





Price 


Any premium article will be sold separately at the price affixed to each. 


remium offers icr raising clubs are not 
confined to those who are in the custom of can- 
yen*t but are open to all Our subscribers. THESE OFFERS DO 
NOT, HOWEVER, APPLY TO PUBLISHERS, NEWSDEALERS OBR 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES who solicit for various papers by cata 
logue, as they dv no real work in securing a» scribers. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, All our P pencen ws articles will 

be found exactly as described. 
If, through oversight, any mistake is made, or if any article is not sat 
isfactory, it can be returned and something else taken in its place. We 
guarantee satisfaction to every one dealing with us. 


WHICH PREMIUMS ARE OFFERED. 


Any reasonable number of specimen copies of our selection will 
be furnished free and postpaid to thuse who wish to canvass. 


PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS. Subscribers who are un- 
able or do not choose to form clubs may secure any premium desired in 
connection with their subscription on the terms advertised. Renew any 
time; it matters not whether your subscription has expired or not, for on 
receipt of subscription we will extend time one year from date of expira- 
tion. _ If your subscription has already expired, and this you can tell apon 
an examination of the date opposite your name on the magazine or wrap- 
per which shows to what time your ae is prid, renew now, 
and, if desired, any premium mentioned in this list will be sent in con- 
nection with a two years’ subscription on receipt of $1.00 in addition to 
the dvertised price of the same in connection with one year’s sub- 
scription. 

Premiums For Sale.—Those who wish to purchase any of the 
premiums in our list can do so at the advertised price. 

No other articles except those in this list can be supplied. 

No articles sent C, O. D. or on credit. 

Order premiums by the number, where one is given with the 
description. 

How shipped.—Premiums sent by mail are prepaid by us; when 
goods are sent by express or freight the charges are to be paid by the 
receiver in every case. 

Premiums registered, when sent by mail, for 10 cents additional. 

Cash must be sent with each order as we cannot keep book ac- 
counts with any one. Subscriptions are not cntered until money is 
received. 

Remittances can be made by bauk bilis, postal notes, money or- 


OPEN TO ALL, These 











ders, checks, drafts or by registered letter. 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


CHICAGO, 


Pontiac Building. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Homestead Building. 


NEW YORK, 


52 Lafayette Place. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


23 Eberly Block. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


78 Columbian Building, 
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HREE GOOD BOOKS — 


OUR PREMIUM LIST 
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For Only One New Subscriber to this Journal We Will Send Any One of 
The Following Books Free. 


The People’s Atlas i: World! 


A Miracle for Cheapness ! 


A Marvel for Price! 


CONTAINS 124 PAGES AND OVER 200 LARGE MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


IT GIVES THE POPULATION of Each State and Territory; of all Counties of the United States; of American Cities with over 5,000 
Inhabitants, by THE LAST U. S. CENSUS. 


Handsome Maps. 


The handsome Maps of all the States and Territories in the 
Union are large, full page, with a number of double page maps 
to represent the most important states of our country. 
countries on the Face of the Earth are shown. Rivers and lakes 
are accurately located. All the large cities of the world, the 
important towns and most of the villages of the United States 
are given on the Maps. It gives a classified list of all nations, 
with forms of government, geographical location, size and pop- 
ulation. 


Its Special Features Relating to Each State are: 


Population for the past 50 years. A condensed history. Num- 
ber of miles of railroad. Peculiarities of soil and climate, to- 
gether with the chief productions, principal industries and 
wealth, educational and religious interests. Interest Laws 
and Statutes of Limitations. 


The People’s Atlas of the World. 


Contains a vast amount of historical, physical, educational, pol- ( ’ C < wt 


itical and statistical matters, so comprehensively arranged that 
any part of it may be found with a moment’s search. his de- 
partment comprises a 


General Description of the World, 


Giving its physical features—form, density, temperature, mo- 

tion, the seasons, climatic conditions, winds and currents; dis- 

tribution of land and water; races of people and their religions; 

a historical chapter on polar explorations; also the most com- 
lete list of nations ever published, giving their geographical 
ocation, area, population and forms of government. 


THE PEOPLE’S ATLAS is superior to any school 
eography published. Every school boy and girl and every col- 


PEOPLES 


ATLAS 





Miniature Cut of Atlas. 


numerous maps, together with its trifling cost, render it an in- 
valuable aid in the study of geography. Parents should not fail 
to provide their children with it and thus place in their hands 
a — and comprehensive educational aid, supplementing 
and assisting the work of the school. 


Magnificent Illustrations 


Embellish nearly every page of the reading matter, and faith- 
fully depict scenes in almost every part of the world. They 
are intensely interesting, and constitute an art collection 
which will be viewed with pleasure and admiration for years 
tocome. Among the illustrations are the following: 

The Masonic Pesgte at Chicago, tallest building in the 
world. The Auditorium building at Chicago, one of the largest 
buildings in the world. The Woman’s Temple, the handsomest 
building in Chicago. Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty. The 
White House at Washington. The Great Brooklyn Bridge. 

Mirror Lake, Yosemite Valley. El Capitan, Yosemite Valley. 

Waterfali and Cave, New Zealand. Jordan River, Murchison 

Waterfall, Upper Nile. Pilot Knob, Lron Mountain, Mo. . 8. 

8 znal Service, Pike’s Peak. Giant’s Gap, Am. River, Canon, 
ol. 


\WORLD 


WY Its Special Features Relating to the United 
RIS) States are: 


The Popular and Electoral Votes for President in 1884, 1888 
ana 1892, by States. List of Presidents. Agricultural Produc- 
tions. Mineral Products. Homestead Laws and Civil Service 
Rules. Statistics of Immigration, 1820 to 1891. Public Debt for 
the past 100 Years. Commercial Failures for 1890 and 1891. Gold 
and Silver Statistics. Number and Value of Farm Animals. 
Cultivable Area as compares with Increase of Population. 
Postal Information, with Domestic and Foreign, Rates, and 
other information that should be in every home, store, office 


lege student should have one. Its larger, better and more Size, Open, 14 by 22 ins., Closed 14 by 11 ins. and schoolroom. 





100 SUPERB 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Showing Exquisite Views of Mountain, Lake, River, Forest and Ocean Scenery, and 
objects of Natural Curiosity and Artistic Beauty and Sublimity everywhere, embracing 
Famous Castles and Churches, some Celebrated Paintings, the most picturesque scenery 
of the Old and New Worlds, including the Holy Land, Scenes from the Arctic Seas and 
Tropical Forests, of Costly Buildings, Beautiful Parks, and Bird’s-Eye Views of Cities, 
the whole forming an 


EXTENDED TOUR AROUND THE GLOBE. 


To give an idea of what an extensive trip the reader would take while looking at 
these pictures, we will mention some of the countries that he would visit. Among 
them would be the United States, England, Scotland, Switzerland, Holland, Germany, 
France, Russia, Sweden, Italy, Palestine, Mexico, Canada and South America. 

We give the names of a few of the renowned men who assisted in the preparation of 
this great work: Russell H. Conwell, D.D., LL.D., pastor of the largest church in Phila- 
delphia. It seats over 4,000 people, and is always crowded when Rev. Conwell is in the 
pulpit. He has traveled in almost every land on the face of the earth. Washington 
Gladden, D.D., author, lecturer and famous preacher. An extensive traveler at home 
and abroad. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., of Boston, Mass., editor and scholar. Charles 
H. Payne, D.D., LL.D., formerly president of Ohio Wesleyan University. One of the 
strongest men in the M. E. Church. Rev. J. H. W. Stuckenburg, D.D., a noted lecturer 
and German scholar. His descriptions of the Germain pictures are fine. Rev. S. F. 
Scovel, president of the Ohio University, at Wooster, Ohio. He isa broad scholar, and 
has traveled extensively in Asia and Africa. His descriptions are intensely interesting. 


Grand Pictures---Charming Descriptions. 


The work is a royal oblong portfolio, 103g inches wide by 14 inches long, containing 
over 100 magnificent photographic views, most of which are full-page pictures. They 
are printed on the very best quality of fine enamel paper, and in softness and detail, 
in life and spirit, these exact reproductions of photographs have never been excelled. 
Some of the original photographs were valued as high as $50.00. People who for lack of 
time or means cannot travel about the world, will treasure this work as a precious gem. 


Wood’s Natural History. 


CONTAINS 500 ILLUSTRATIONS and 800 PAGES. 
A STANDARD WORK FOR ALL HOMES. 


Wood’s Natural History 
with its charming descrip’ 
tions and delightful anec~ 
dotes of all animals, both 
domestic and wild, is the 
greatest authority in 
the land. 

It gives minutely, and in 
the simplest language, the 
habits, haunts, diseases and 
peculiarities of the entire 
animal kingdom. This great 
work is by the world-famous 
naturalist, the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M. A., F. L. S., author 
of several other celebrated 
works on animal life; but 
noue with so great a fund of 
information as this great 
work, now published for the 
first time in America. The 
clear and descriptive text of 
the writer is embellish 
with 500 engravings by 
such eminent European 
artists as Wolf, Weir, 
Zwecker, Coleman, Harvey, 
and others. 

This Mammoth Cy- 
clopedia of the animal 
world consists of over eight 
hundred pages, and is su 
stantially bound in stiff 
per covers. It contains 
pages of clear print on 
good paper, with excel- 
lent illustrations, and until 
this new edition was prin 
never sold for less than 











For $1.25 we will send any one of the above books and this journal for one year. 
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The Climax Watch. 





_— * AN AMERICAN STEM-WINDER! * 





SENT FREE For Only Three New Subscribers. 





OR FOR ONLY $2.25 WE WILL SEND THE WATCH AND THIS JOURNAL ONE YEAR. 


This Watch represents the most 
important step taken in watch evo- 
lution in many years, and a line be- 
yond which nothing radical will 
pass for years, not only in the matter 
of price, but quality. The move- 
ment comprises many original pat- 
ented features, and has been for 
years the subject of constant labor 
by one of the foremost of experts 
and inventors. 


DESCRIPTION. 


This is the smallest moderate- 
priced STEM-WINDING and the 
only moderate-priced STEM-SET- 
TING WATCH ever made in Amer- 
ica. The movement is of fine Amer- 
ican make; nickel case; regular 
Waltham standard pocket size. The 
illustration herewith shows exact 
size. It has heavy beveled glass 


Climax Watch and Chain. 






THE CHEAPEST 
STEM-WINDING WATCH 
EVER PRODUCED. 


TIMED 
TESTED 


AND 


REGULATED 


crystal, and the watch complete is 
only five-eighths of an inch thick, is 
light and strong and convenient to 
carry, and is the best watch ever 
produced and sold at a low price. 
Keeps as good time as watches cost- 
ing thirty or forty dollars. 
Case is perfectly dust proof. We 
are the first to offer this watch, and 
can guarantee perfect satisfaction 
to every purchaser, as we have used 
the watch ourselves and have tested 
it very thoroughly and carefully. 

This watch is just what thousands 
all over the country have been ach- 
ing to possess. It is just such a 
watch as the working man has been 
wishing to take to the factory, to 
the shop, or the mill. It is just such 
a watch as the farmer bas been need- 
ing. Is handy to hang by the bed- 
side, to have in the kitchen or else- 
where. In fact, it is everybody’s 
watch, as our offer puts it within 
reach ofall. Remember, we guar- 
rantee each and every watch, and 
will either repair or replace any 
watch which fails to run satisfac- 
torily. 












The rlovement. 





No. 


Chambers’ 


Revised to Date. Complete in 30 Volumes. 





133. 


% Encyclopedia. 





Over 12,000 Pages. Formerly Sold for $30.00. 


Now With Charges Paid Only $3.50 Including a Year’s Subscription to this Journal. 


Given for 5 New Subscribers. 


THE MOST COMPLETE REFERENCE LIBRARY IN THE WORLD. 
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REMEMBER, _ 


This great Encyclopedia contains thousands upon thousands of articles, embracing all 
subjects within the limits of human knowledge; yet, its more than 27,000 specially pre- 
pared articles, while giving pointed, practical, explicit and most interesting and in- 
structive information, both for the student and the general reader, are free from 
ambiguous technicalities and comparatively void of the mass of scientific signs, 
symbols and foreign nomenclature which crowd the pages of most other Encyclopedias 
prepared for scientific and professional use alone. 

“The particular and unique value of this Encyclopedia is its happy solution of the 
problem of fulness and convenience. It is neither bulky nor superficial. It is the book 
of reference for the million.” Chambers’ Encyclopedia has always occupied a front 
place among the cyclopwedic works to be coveted. 

Do you ever want to post yourself easily and speedily, on some facts or matters be. 








q beautifully clear type, and bound with durable paper covers. 





Chambers’ Encyclopaedia 


BEING A BEAUTIFUL, CLEAR REPRINT OF 
THE EDINBURGH AND LONDON EDITION OF 
CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA, A LIBRARY 
OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE 
PEOPLE, WITH VERY LARGE ADDITIONS 
UPON TOPICS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
AMERICAN READERS, AND GIVING AMERICAN 
STATISTICS OF POPULATION DOWN TO AND 
INCLUDING THE CENSUS OF 1890. 


longing to the domain of Biography, Chemistry, Religion, Geography, Medicine, Health 
and D sease, Physical or Mental Recreation in Popular Games, etc.; Literature, Natural 
Philosophy, Astronomy, Agriculture, Mathematics, or any of the Arts and Sciences? If 
you do, avail yourself of this opportunity to secure a set of this great Encyclopedia. 

Do you enjoy an occasional leisure hour of delightfully interesting, entertaining 
and instructive reading, and do you desire to supply yourself with a vast library of such 
matter, full of variety in all its departments? If you do, avail yourself of this oppor- 
tunity to provide yourself with this invaluable and popular Encyclopedia. 

Do you seek a suitable gift, one having intrinsic value, to present to your relative or 
friend, or to your own library, or for the edification of the folks of your own household? 
If you do, here is your exceptional opportunity. 

An opportunity of a lifetime to obtain, for a mere trifle, a full and coniplete set of 
the revised and complete edition of Chambers’ Encyclopedia, printed on good paper, in 


























OUR PREMIUM LIST 


No. 280. The Hobert Rifle. 


Given for 5 New Subscribers. 


The cheapest good rifle in the American market at the present time is the celebrated Flobert sporting rifle. There is probably no rifle more widely known than the Flobert. 
Wherever it has been introduced its good qualities and the universal satisfaction given has proven the best kind of an advertisement, and the result is that the sales havefbeen 


enormous, and it is probably the most pop- 
ular rifle made. The Flobert rifle is manu- 
factured in Europe, where labor and mate- 
rial are cheap. Its low price is owing to these 
facts, and not to any inferiority. In this coun- 
try it would be impossible to manufacture so 
good a rifle at so low a price. For huntingor 
target practice this rifle is all that could be 
desired; it isal ways reliable, and shoots long 


distances with perfect accuracy, It is made in the best manner, makes but little noise and is entirely free from danger. The rifie will shoot the reg- 
ular No. 22 short ball or shot cartridge. The shell of the barrel is one-quarter of an finch thick, while the barrel (which is hexagonal in shape) is 


three-quarters of an inch in diameter. We are enabled by special arrangements with the manufacturers, the John P. Lovell Arms Co., who have a 
national reputation for reliable goods, to offer this rifle which retails for #5, on the following remarkably liberal terms. 5 
Price only $3, or with your subscription one year $3.50. Sent by express, receiver to pay express charges, which will be light. Give name of express office if different from 


postoffice address, 


This is positively the greatest bargain ever offered in rifles, and any person wishing a first-class rifle cheap will never have a better opportunity than that now offered. We 
warrant it to give perfect and entire satisfaction in every case. 





No. 293. 
Automatic Double Action Revolver. 


Given for 8 New Subscribers, or 4 New Subscrib- 
ers and $2.00 Additional. 





This weapon made by the fold and reliable John P. 
Lovell Arms Co., is entirely new, and supplies a long-felt 
want for a high grade Revolver at a moderate price. It is 
the only absolute safety Revolver to-day on the mark_ 
et. In carrying this pistol fully charged there is no fear o¢ 
any explosion or accident from the hammer. If it should 
happen that the hammer should catch in the pocket, or in 
any other manner, it cannot explode if the trigger is kept 
free from any pressure. The arm is so constructed that it 
cannot explode without considerable direct pressure on 
the trigger, the hammer being entirely independent from 
the trigger. 

It is light, compact and strong and beautifully finished. 
Has full nickel plated hard rubber handles and is made in 
®and 38 calibre. This is a strictly first-class article and 
ought to sell at double the price we ask for it. 

Price $5.50, a year’s subscription included with each 
one purchased. Postage paid by us in each case. 





No. 332. 
Household Repairing Outfit. 


Given for 4 New Subscribers. 


This outfit enlarged and greatly improved consists of 
the tools and materials shown in cut, namely: Three iron 
lasts and standard suitable for half-soling and heeling 
boots, shoes and rubbers; 4 packages assorted wire clinch 


er 





SOLDER » 


nails; pegging awl and handle, ready for use; sewing awls; 
shoe hammer; shoe knife; bottle of leather cement; bottle 
of rubber cement; half dozen pairs Star heel plates; two 
assorted waxed ends, with needles and bristles; ball of wax. 

An ingenious boy or man in any neighborhood can find 
profitable and agreeable employment using these tools. 
The iron last itself is one of the handiest tools you can 
have about the place. With this outfit one may do his own 
half-soling, rubber, boot, shoe, harness and tin- 
ware repairing. No pegsneeded—simply wire clinch 
nails. It saves, it is needless to say, time, trouble, wet 
feet and vexation. Any person can successfully use it. 
The tools inclosed in this outfit if purchased separately at 
a hardware store would cost over $6.00. We offer the 
whole outfit which is sent securely packed as follows: 

Price #3.00, or with your subscription one year $3.50. 
Sent by express, receiver to pay charges, which will be 
light. Give name of express office if different from post- 
office address, 





No. 289. 


Champion Single-Barrel Shot Gun. 


Given for 14 New Subscribers, or 7 New Subscribers and $3.00 Additional. 





The improved Top Snap Champion Single Breech-Loading Shot,Gun, which we here present is made by the well. 
known John P. Lovell Arms Co., and will be found to possess many inprovements not in any other American made gun 
Among the most important improvements is the celebrated top snap action, which at once commends itself before 
all others. 

Another very important feature is that it can be operated equally well by a left handed or right handed 
man. So far as we know, this is the only top snap gun ever made which can be operated equally well: by ‘pressing 
the lever either to the right or to the left. 

It has the rebounding lock, thus ensuring perfect safety beyond a doubt. 

Still another improvement is the patent fore-end fastening, by means of which the fore-end can be detached in 
an instant from the barrel, and the barrel from the stock with equal quickness, thus enabling the gun to be taken apart 
at a moment’s notice. In addition to all these improvements it has the pistol grip stock, which is finely checkered 
and polished. The trimmings are all nickel-plated, which prevents rusting. 

We unhesitatingly recommend this gun, which we believe to be far superior to any single breech-loading gun that 
has ever been produced in this country. 

Price $10, a year’s subscription included with each gun purchased. Sent by express, receiver to pay charges, which 
will be light. Give name of express office if different from postoffice address. We warrant it to give perfect and entire 
satisfaction in every case. 





No. 438. 


Tool Holder and 20 Tools. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 
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This is one of the most useful articles made. It is practical and valuable in every household, and once used will 
never be laid aside with useless articles. The cut shows the handle, which is holiow, and where the tools are kept 
when not in use, togéther with all the tools. The handle is made from hard maple, highly polished, and has _— 
cap. The chuck is polished steel, and will hold any tool, from a pin toa large mill file. The tool is so very use 
convenient that it should be in every household in the country. An article of this kind is indispensable to the farmer 
—handy in the barn, the shop and the house. The tools are ef the Best Cast Steel and are such as are needed every 
day and will save their cost every week. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid, or with your subscription one year, $1.30. 
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No. 480. No. 142. 


BLAKELEE’S INDUSTRIAL CYCLOPEDIA. | Macaulay’s History of England. 


A Ready Reference and Reservoir of useful | Sn Poee Valeceen, Costatalon 2200 Pere. 
Information. With Author’s Latest Notes and Copious Index. 


















Contains 720 Pages and over 200 Illustrations. 





The most renowned of all Historical Works. 


One of the [lost Useful Books Ever Written. GIVEN FOR 2 NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


The History of England, by Thomas Babington Macaulay, has been justly termed a 

Given for Only One New Subscriber. | great national work. Its power, wisdom and success command unfeigned admiration 
Every page bears testimony toa degree of conscientious and minute research which no 
historian has ever surpassed, and few have ever approached. The work is a monument 
of indefatigable toil. The style is faultlessly luminous, every word in its right place; 
In this book, by George E. Blake- every sentence is exquisitely balanced, the current of interest never fags. Steady, strong 
lee, practical mechanic, and editor and uniform, the stream of thought continues to flow without apparent effort, with no 
of the Ohio Farmer, seven hun- flurries to mar its dignified course. It is a recognized classic throughout all English- 





































































dred and twenty octavo pages are speaking countries, 

devoted to explaining clearly the It is with great satisfaction we are now able to place this great history and classic in 
easiest, most practical and best way | the hands of all our readers at 2 mere nominal cost. 

of doing every kind of work, mechan. | This special new edition is printed from good, clear, readable type, bound in five vol- 
ical and otherwise, that can be of use umes, in the standard 12mo. form. COMPLETE and unabridged, and, aside from its 
in or about a city or village home, merits as a literary masterpiece and mechanical make-up, we call your attention to the 
or on a large orsmallfarm. It not extremely low price at which we supply it as follows: 

only treats fully of the use and care We will supply this History, together with one year’s subscription to this journal, 


of tools, and shows how to makeand for only $1.60. 
mend an endless variety of useful 
articles, but also points out how to 
do thousands of things not requir- 
ing tools, such as mixing paints, man, | 
aging teams, caring for farm stock, 


and poultry, storing hay, grain and 
‘ereattes tavening sors crm | THREE GOOD FARM BOOKS | 
earing for furs, leather, lamps and 7 
lass ticl butter and cheese P - fe | 
catenatum eatin, canning, pre- All Three Given for One New Subscriber. 
—- agen nage bron = Each of the followin books contains 128 pages, is fully illustrated, and is worth 
ot on 1€ pa : ) ; ? . »j oreste > subi “bh it ats 
ocmaiine Smee pasetied many dollars to any one interested in the subjects of which it treats. 
for, but matters of use and interest 6é $ 9? 
to the farmer are treated at such The Practical Poultry-Grower 
length that there seems to be no- 
thing in the wide range of his 
multifarious duties that the author 
has overlooked. The housewife, too, has a department of her own, where, among 
hundreds of other things, she is taught the mysteries of bleaching and dyeing, the 
management of all kinds of fabrics; how to make brackets, frames, tidies, rugs, 
mats, and all kinds of knitted and fancy articles; how to beautify her furniture, polish 
and renew table ware, make soap, etc., etc. The boys and girls are also fully cared 
for. The former are shown how they can make their own hand sleds, cages, traps and 
snares for birds and animals, row boats, apparatus for a home gymnasium and the 
like; while the latter are instructed in making hundreds of those beautiful and useful 
articles which add so much to the adornment and convenience of home. 

This book is a substantial octavo volume of seven hundred and twenty 
pages, well printed on paper of fine quality, fully illustrated with over two hun- 
dred engravings, and is furnished with a detailed table of contents and copious 
index. Price 50 cents, or with your subscription one year $1.25. 














Is the most complete, most practical book of the kind ever published. A few of 
its many features: 





General Care and Management are fully treated. 
The care of the chicks, description of portable houses, the 
directions for having early chicks, feed for young broods, 
etc. | 

Artificial poultry raising is fully treated by Jamgs | 
RANKIN, whose 16 years’ experience in the business makes 
him an authority. It contains many new points on hatching 
in incubators and raising chicks and brooders. Tells how to 
construct homemade incubators and brooders. 

Feeding Poultry for Eggs and Meat, as well as for 
breeding purposes, 

“= : Winter Care, This chapter tells how to make hens 
—— See lay in winter as well as in summer, how to exercise the 
fowls, make manure, avoid disease, etc. 
~ Preserving Eggs. The methods of preserving eggs, including many recipes that 
have been sold at high prices. The most satisfactory ways. This chapter alone will 
enable you to make many hundred times the cost of the books by holding eggs for a 
higher market. 

PoultrylArchitecture. Iustrations of new and practical poultry houses. Not 

No. 148. ‘ made up from a lotjof old cuts, but, like the rest of “ The Practical Poultry-Grower,” 


| Ropp’s Commercial Calculator 


This chapter alone contains more vluable information, plans, etc., than several treatises 
Given for One New Subscriber. 








ou poultry architecture that are Sold at 25 or 50 cents each. 


a 


‘“‘The Practical Fruit-Grower.’’ 


It contains the results of years of successful fruit-grow- 
ing and experiments. All the processes of propagation, 
root-grafting, budding, the tools employed, divis- 
ions of roots, laying, etc., are described and illustrated 


Practical Arithmetic is made easy, simple and convenient for ali—whether proficient 
or deficient in figures—by this unique and wonderful work. An entirely new, improved, 
and greatly enlarged edition has just been issued, which is unquestionably the most by 100 engravings, made especially for this work. The 
usefal, practical and comprehensive work on principal insect enemies of the various fruits are illus- 
the “Art of Rapid Calculation” ever published m aT nh fn trated so that the novice can at once recognize them. 
in any language. 4 " ) *) Their habits of life are fully treated, and simple and inex- 

It embodies all the practical features found F omy Witt, pensive practical remedies are given for their control 
in Higher Arithmetics, Lightning Calculators, 1 Ay GOAN, ABD os and extermination. Thirty-five illustrations in this 
Ready Reckoners, in Interest, Discount, Ex- s\ wH)9) chapter alone. This feature of the “ PracticalFruit- 
change, Wages, Log and Lumber Tables, which wy Ly Grower ” will save many dollar . in a single season. 
really are the most essential and valuable It will prove an invaluable aid to every one inter- 
things in the book. ested in fruit culture. 

« The first part contains 125 Commercial 
Tabies of ready, or instantaueous calculations in all kinds of Grain, Stock, Hay, Coal 
Cottom, Merchandise; in Interest, Wages, Trade Discount, Exchange; in measurement 66 Money Crops ° How to Grow and How to 


of Logs, Lumber, Lands, Cisterns, Tanks, Bins, Wagon-beds, Corn-cribs, Cordwood, and 








Carpenters’, Plasterers’, Masons’ and Painters’ work. PT) 
The second part is a complete Arithmetic, in which all its rules and principles, from Sell Them. 
Numeration to Mensurativn, are clearly stated, fully explained, and practically ap- } 


This closely printed book gives concise, plain, practical, ' 
common sense and detailed directions for planting, cul- 
“8 tivating, harvesting and marketing nearly 100 crops. 
A Crops that there is money m, and how to get all the money 
& possible out of them is the basis of this volume. The aim 
¥ has been to give all essential information regarding each 4 
= crop in the least possible space. There has been crowded into 


plied, giving all! the simplest, shortest and most convenient methods known for 
rapid calculation. Among its many original features we have only space to mention a 
very simple process for adding long columns of figures by “Casting out the Tens.” 
whereby the mind is greatly relieved and errors avoided; entirely new methods of 
shortening the operation in Multiplication and Division, in Merchandise, in computing 
Interest, True, Bank and Trade Discount, Profit and Loss, Stocks and Bonds, extracting 
Roots, and especially in practical Mensuration; all of which will prove highly interest- 
ing and beneficial to everyone who appreciates this great and useful science, particu- these pages an amount of invaluable material which, if prepared 
larly young people who desire to become proficient in rapid methods of calculation. and printed in the usual style, would make a ponderous volume—a 
Neatly printed and elegantly bound in leather, pocket-book form, with a silicate book beyond the reach of the masses. ; ; 
slate and a valuable account book, which has seif-instructing formulas for all ordinary All three of these books will be sent postpaid, together with your subscription one 
book-keeping. Price 75 cents, postpaid, or with your subscription one year $1.30. é year, for $1.25. Either book alone 15 cents postpaid. F 
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SOME GOOD KNIVES. 


The knives we offer have blades which are warranted to be made from the finest 
English razor-steel, hand-forged. These knives are made specially for us by Maher & 
Grosh, of Toledo, Ohio. The name of the firm is familiar to cur readers for they have 
been customers in our advertising columns for the past ten years. We offer a choice 
selection, any one of which cannot fail to please. We warrant every one. 





No. 428. American Agriculturist Jackknife. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





The blades are of the highest quality razor steel; every blade is file-tested and 
known to be good before sending out. The large blade is etched as shown in the cut. 
Can be had plain if desired. 

This knife would be cheap at @1, but we offer it for only 50 cents. With your 
subscription one year $1.35 postpaid. 





No. 77. ‘The Kentucky Bowie.” 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 15 Cents Additional. 





This is a brass-lined, stag handle, two razor blades. The engraving speaks better 
than any description regarding this knife. 
Price 75 cents. With your subscription one year.#1.50 postpaid. 





No. 81. Extra Strong Two-blade Jackknife. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





It is the best knife for hard service and rough work that was ever made, blades are 
extra thick, oil-tempered, and every one tested by file before polishing. Though heavy’ 
it has no corners to wear pockets, and wherever one is sent it brings orders for others, 

Price 75 cents. With your subscription one year $1.50 postpaid. 





No. 267. Torrey’s Extra Hollow-Ground Razor. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





The Torrey razors give perfect satisfaction whenever used. The blades are made of 
the best steel, and in cutting quality are equal to any razor made. Each razor is thor 
oughly tested before leaving the factory, and wiil shave with ease the hardest beards 
even those upon which other razors have failed. They have a black rubber handle, and 
are put up in gold embossed cases. 


Price 75 cents, or postpaid. with your subscription one year, $1.50. 
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WORLD POCKET -STOVE. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 

When you go camping, hunting, fish- 
ing or traveling on a chilly day. Ride 
walk and drive with it, sleep with it when 
neuralgic pains or aches trouble you 
quiet the nerves with its gentle heat, keep 
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your bed or poultice warm with it, use it 
in the nursery for local applications of 
warmth, In fact, the uses for this little 
“World Pocket Stove” are innumerable. 
It is heated by carbons. No smoke, no 
odor. One carbon which burns at once on applying the match, will produce a steady 
heat for over two hours just below tbe scorching point, and the expense is less than one- 
half cent an hour. The stove is a handsome nickel-plated article,, about the size of 
grandfather’s watch, and weighs about four ounces. Including a supply of carbons, is 
$1.00 postpaid. Or with your subscription one year $1.75. 


No. 351. Self-Lighting Pocket-Lamp. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 
Our cut shows a perfect instantaneous Self-Lighting Lamp of con- 
venient size for the vest pocket and for home uses. It isa perfect light 





matches. The self-Lighting Lamp is indispensable to smokers and 
others, as the danger attending the careless carrying of 
matches in the pocket has been too frequently illustrated to 
the reader to require any words on the subject. The fact 
that the use of half a dozen matches is often necessary in 


. EI — lighting a cigar (and for many other 
P MAIC'S 











lamp, which by the turning of ascrew 
gives a light as long as needed. It is 


purposes) speaks volumes for this 
| 
TRADEMARK made of brass, highly finished, nickel- 


thet Lamp plated and warranted to work; be- 
KOOPMAN PAT, sides 100 lights in lamp 500 extra lights 

OcT 29-89 

ae Oa are included. 


Though equal to lamps retailed for 
81, we offer it for only 50 cents, 
postpaid, 

One thousand additional Lighting 
ted. Strips sent postpaid for 10 cents. 


“SSOLEMecas> 


CREW YORK 


Showing Lamp Open and Being Ligh 
With your subscription one year $1.30. 





No. 485. Hand Drill. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 





This is specially adapted to heavy work. It is single gear, hollow handle, and 
nickel plated. The drill stocks are made of malleable iron, with steel spindles and rose 
wood head and handle. The jaws are of forged steel, and will hold perfectly drills from 
No. 1 to No. 6, inclusive, and they are the only drill-chucks in use which will hold Morse 
twist drills, from one thirty-second to one-eighth inch. Six drill points are sent with 
each drill. Price $1.25, postpaid, or with your subscription one year, $2.00. 


No. 400. The Levin Pruner. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 








The lustration shows the construction and action of the new and superior Pruning 
shears. 

The Pocket Knife or protected spring is a most excellent and nove) feature, as this 
prevents breaking from twigs getting behind the spring as frequently occurs when work- 
ing rapidly with the older style of pruning shears having unprotected springs. The Levin 
Pruner is very light, but its peculiar constructien gives to it great strength; in fact as 
much as it is possible to get out of the best iron and steel, making the most powerful 
hand shear extant. Cuts 4g inch dry oak. Price $1.00, postpaid, oo with your subscrip. 
tion one year. $1.75. 


for carrying about the house, and entirely removes the dangerous use of - 




















































The New 


OUR PREMIUM LIST 
No 610. 


Peerless 


Sewing Machine. 


Equal to any $60 Machine Sold. 


A Strictly High 


Grade Machine With All 


Modern Improvements. 


Given for 28 .jew Subscribers, or 14 New Subscribers and $7.00 Additional. 





The success of the new, improved Peerless warrants us in 
saying it is the best machine in the world for the money. We 
desire to please our readers and to save them all the money 
possible, and in these machines give them all of the middle- 
men’s profits. This machine is made after the latest models 
and the utmost care is exercised in the selection of the metals 
used. Each machine is thoroughly well made and is fittea with 
the utmost nicety and exactness, and no machine is permitted 
by the inspector to go out of the shops until it has been fully 
tested and proved to do perfect work, and run tight and with 
out noise. 

The Peerless has a very important improvement in a 
Loose Balance Wheel, so constructed as to permit winding 
bobbins without removing the work from the machine. The 
Loose Balance Wheel is actuated by a solid bolt passing 
through a collar securely pinned to the shaft outside of the 
balance wheel, which bolt is firmly held to position by a 
strong spiral spring. Whena bobbin is to be wound, the bolt 
is pulled out far enough to release the balance wheel and 
turned slightly to the right or left where it is held by a stop- 
s pin until the bobbin is filled. Each machine is furnished with 
the following attachments: 

1 Foot Hemmer, 1 Foot Ruffler, 1 Tucker, 1 Pack- 
age of Needles, 4 Hemmers, all different widths, 


1 Wrench, 1 Thread Cutter, 1 Binder, 6 Bobbins, 1 Screw-driver, 1 Gauge, 1 Gauge Screw, 1 Oil Can, 


filled with oil, 1 Instruction Book. 
The machine is self-threading, bas the very 
wearing parts hardened, and is finished in supe 


best tension and thread liberator, is made of the best material, with the 
rior style. It has high arm, veneered cover, drop-leaf table, 4 


end drawers and center swing drawer, and is furnished in Oak or Walnut Woodwork. So great is the confi 
dence of the manufacturers in the New Peerless that they send a registered 10 years’ certificate of warranty with 


each machine. 


Price only $18.00, including your subscription one year. 
When ordering give name of freight office if different from postoffice address. 








No. 127. 


The Franklin 
Fountain Pen. 


Patented February 25, 1892. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


UNSURPASSED BY ANY FOUNTAIN 


sibidasiit 


id 
sHIN | 
Y 


PEN MADE. Pe 


1 
Will not flood or leak and one AY 


filling will answer to write sev- 
eral thousand words, or about 
10 pages of legal cap paper. No 
parts to corrode, and will lasta 
lifetime unless broken. Any ink 
can be used, 





-o~ 

A well made gold pen should be smooth, and 
have proper elasticity, and remain so. Such a 
gold pen is used in this Fountain Pen, the 
manufacturers agreeing to replace without 
charge, any pen that the iridium points come 
off, or that lose their elasticity with ordinary 
writing. 

The Quality is equal to any make, The 
Holders are made of vulcanized Para rubber. 
The gold pens are those of the best makers, 
and are pointed with iridium, ground very 
carefully to give smooth points. The finish of 
the holders is handsome, each having an ele 
gantly engraved design. With care this pen 
will last a lifetime. 

The Mechanical Features are simple, 
there being but five parts: The barrel or rese: 
voir, the cap, the nozzle or pen section, the feed 
bar and the gold pen. 

GUARANTEE. Every FRANKLIN FOUN 
TAIN PEN is fully guaranteed to give satis 
faction to the purchaser, and at any time if out 
of order the makers will put it in adjustment 
free of charge, if unbroken, and sent to them 
by mail, securely sealed, with name, address, 
and a five cent stamp for return postage. 

The regular price of gold pen with fountain 
holder is $2.50. Our price is $1.50, or with 
your subscription one year $2.25. 








No. 168 


Popular Melodies. 


145 Vocal and Instrumental 


Selecti 


Given for Only 1 New Subscriber. 
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is a veritable bonanza. 


ons. 


Popular Melodies is a book of 265 
pages, containing 145 MUSICAL GrEMs, 
Songs, Ballads, Glees; all new and novel; 


No. 123. 


Combined Desk 
~and Bookcase. 


A Handsome and Useful Piece 
of Furniture. 


Given for Only 8 New Subscribers. 


half vocal and half instrumental, ar- 
ranged for the Piano and Organ. This 
book is a marvel of cheapness, and con- 
tains the most delightful selections and 
happy combinations of any book ever 
published. Thus far the demand has 
been 
editions are entirely exhausted and the 
third edition is almost gone. This fact 
shows that the book is thoroughiy ap- 
preciated by the public. Time and ex. 
pense in the preparation of this work 
has not been spared. Nothing to com- 
pare with it has yet been offered and 
nothing to excel it can be produced, It 
represents the very best of everything. 
Remember there is nothing lacking in 
By - a its make-up. It contains all the parts 
and is positively the most attractive col- 
lection of Vocal and Instrumental 
2 : Music ever published. 
The music included in this book is all fall sized music 9x12 with all the parts, 
and would cost if purchased at retail, at least ®25.00. We offer the entire collect- 
ion for what you would usually pay for a single piece. 


Price 50 cents, postpaid, or with your subscription one year $1.25. 


enormous, the firstand second 


For lovers of music here in truth 








This is a perfect desk in all its appointments. 
It is constructed of solid oak throughout, beauti- 
fully finished in antique and polished. The inte- 
rior comprises seven pigeon ‘holes, two compart- 
ments for letter paper and ample room for pens, 
ink and other stationery. When the desk is closed 
it can be securely locked, thereby making the con. 
tents of the compartments private, if so desired, 
Also, as shown in the illustration, this elegant 
secretary has four roomy BOOK SHELVES, and, 
all in all, is one of the most useful articles of fur- 
niture a person can have in their home. The size 
of combined Desk and Book Case is five feet in 
hight, two feet six inches in width, and ten and 
one-half inches deep. 

OUR WONDERFUL OFFER. 

The regular price of this Desk and Book Case 
is #8 Our price is #5, or with your sub- 
scription one year $5.50. Or we will give 
it to every person sending us 8 new sub- 
scriptions at #1 each, In other words, for only 
#8 we send the magazine one year to eight new 
subscribers, and present this elegant Desk and 
Book Case to the sender of the club. Al desks are 
securely crated for shipment by freigiat, the re- 
ceiver paying the freight charges, which are 
small. 
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No. 224. French Achromatic Telescope. 


HAS FIVE LENSES, BRASS SLIDES AND MOROCCO-COVERED TUBES. 
Given for 4 New Subscribers, or for 2 New Subscribers and $1.00. 





Full Size When Closed. 


High-power Achromatic Telescopes have heretofore sold at prices placing them almost beyond the reach of persons of moderate means. The telescope we now offer is just 
what people want—a really philosophical instrument, at a low price. 

DIMENSIONS :—The length of the Telescope, when extended, is 1614 inches; when closed, 6 inches; diameter, 134 inches. 

This useful instrument has five lenses of the best French manufacture. The slides and mountings are made of brass, highly polished, the telescoping tubes fitting 
closely into each other. Safety-caps of polished brass cover the exposed ends of the instrument, keeping out dampness and dust when not in use. The main tube or 
body of the telescope is covered with handsome French morocco, making it altogether a most excellent instrument. Each telescope is furnished in a strong, cloth-covered 
case. It is strongly made, and cannot get out of order, but will last for a lifetime. 


How Far You Can See With It. 


If the atmosphere is clear you ean see the time on a tower clock at a distance of five miles. A man who is one mile away will appear to be fifteen rods from you 
and persons with whom you are familiar can be recognized ata distance of three or four miles. The moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. What are supposed to be 
mountains or extinct craters on the surface of the moon can be seen plainly with the glass. 

There is not a man, Woman or child that cannot find uses for such a glass alinost every day of their life. Many of our customers write us that they have never had so 
much pleasure and enjoyment from a small investment as this telescope has afforded them. Farmers and herdsmen can see their cattle or sheep miles away. 
Hunters can distinguish game at great distances and by this means not give warning of their approach. The Tourist can bring distant mountains, valleys and cities almost 
to his feet, while any one with this telescope will soon become familiar with different objects, that before (from their great distance) he knew nothing of. 

‘This telescope is especially imported for us from France and is a first-class instrument in every way, and equal to instruments for which from $5 to $15 is charged. Do 
not confound it with the cheap telescope offered by novelty dealers at a low price, the tubes of which are made of loosely-fitted pasteboard and furnished with cheap lenses. They 
gre dear at any price. 

FOR ONLY $3 0 We will send one of these telescopes postpaid to any postoffice in the United States, or Canada, and include a year’s subscription to this 
. 


a No. 4. Pocket Magnifier. 


New Simple Microscope. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. Magnifies 6 to 25 Diameters 
and 36 to 625 Areas. 









Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


As a means of cultivating 
habits of close observation and 
attention there is nothing equal 
to this Magnifier. It stimulates 
curiosity and multiplies capac- 
ity to see small things clearly. 
For instance, an insect which 
appears to be but a speck, when 
examined under the Magnifier is 
seen to be as exquisitely formed 
and as delicately colored as any of 
its large species. The skin upon a person’s face and hands 
appears to be almost as rough as the hide of a rhinoceros. 
The powers of this Microscope range from 3 to 10 diameters, 
or from 9 to 100 times the surface. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid, or with your subscription one year $1.30. 


FOR PRACTICAL USE. Lenses carefully ground and thoroughly made (not 
molded glass. 


Serviceable, highly useful as 
Well as an interesting instru- 
ment. This microscope is ex- 
ceedingly valuable to any read- 
er. Manufactured expressly 
for us by the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., New York. 

A good source of instruction 
and amusement combined, 
contains three fine lenses by 
which seven different powers 
can be provided, a diaphragm 
to cut off outside light and a 
standing rod for adjusting the 
lenses. The stand is made of a 
nickel-plated metal, which 


closely resembles silver and e 

will not tarnish. It stands No 48 Readin Glass 
firmly, having a broad base, e & e 
and contains a circular mirror 
for concentrating the light, a 
glass stage, two nickel-plated Given for 1 Subscriber. 
spring clips for holding the 
slides, two glass plates or 
slides, a waterproof cell for 
ae: i) @ holding fiuids, or small insects, 
MICROSCOPE CLOSED. etc., etc. 

It is the most complete and cheapest instrument of its kind ever devised. 

To detect or distinguish and aid in remedying and preventing diseases of plants 
and animals, whether from insects, decay or smut, mildew, scab, ete. 

To discover adulterations in seeds and their degree of goodness or badness, the 
proportion of fertile and infertile sceds. Also adulterations in fertilizers, ground 
bone, ete. 

No study is more useful, more fascinating or more far reaching than that of the 
Microscope. It reveals wonderful facts inthe animal and vegetable world which 
should be pursued by young and old. 

This Microscope is sent out for just what it is—by far the best simple Micros- 
cope ever offered for anything like the price—better than any instrument yet offered 
for many times the cost, and for the work of which it is capabie—is the cheapest 
and most useful thing of the kind ever known. It is not a compound Microscope, 
nor will it do the work of one. In selecting a Microscope which should be generally 
useful, we have given the very best of its kind, knowing that it will-be-of more in- 
trinsic value to those who receive it than a high-power compound ‘Microscope would 
be were it possible to furnish one at the insignificant cost at which this isgiven. We 
feel sure that the New Simple Microscope will convey real pleasure into.every Fam- This glass will be of inestimable value to persons with weak eyes. It has large magni 
ily Circle, and prove a valuable educational agent through which both young and fying powers and by its use the finest print can be read with ease and much better than 
old will learn much that they could not otherwise know of the wonderful things that with spectacies. It also greatly enhances the pleasure of looking at photographs, engrav- 
are constantly within their reach. ings, etc. The diameter of the glass is 134 inches,—sufficiently large to read a surface 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING the Microscope, profusely illustrated, accompany about the width of this column without moving the glass but little. It Has a solid metal 
each instrument. No one can afford to be without this Mictoscope for the nominal frame and handle, both handsomely nickel-plated. 
price charged. Postpaid $1, or with your subscription one year for $1.75. Price 50 cents postpaid, or with your subscription one year, $1.30. 
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TALKS WITH OUR DOCTOR. 


Plain Talk About Disinfectants. 


The discrimination should clearly be made 
between disinfectants, that is, agents that de- 
stroy disease-producing virus, and deodori- 
zers Which simply counteract offensive odors, 
and antiseptics which arrest decay. These are 
good in their place, but when relied upon as 
disinfectants area serious menace to public 
health. For general use a_ disinfectant 
should be effective, cheap, odorless, non-pois- 
onous. Bacteriologists consider it proved that 
the following diseases are caused by microbes: 
—Catarrh, ozcena, hay fever, diphtheria, 
croup, sore throat, quinsy, bronchitis, whoop- 
ing cough, laryngitis, pharyngitis, pneumonia, 
consumption, catarrh of stomach, women’s 
diseases, typhoid fever, scarlet fever, measles, 
small pox, yellow fever, skin diseases, 
cholera, abscesses, carbuncles, ulcers, diseases 
of men, and many claim that many other dis- 
eases are due to the same causes. 

The biniodide and bichloride of mercury, the 
biniodide of silver and carbolic acid are chietly 
relied upon by surgeons, but they are all pois- 
onous. The peroxide of hydrogen (15 voluine 
solution), equal to about 3 per cent strength, 
will yield 15 pts of ozone for each pint used. 
This is nature’s germicide, is p ._cctly harm- 
less, inodorous, convenient to use and for 
many purposes not expensive, and is to be pre- 
ferred for bathing the patient, gargles, sprays 
and inhalations, and for diffusing a disinfec- 
tant through the air of a room. 

Boil infected clothing half an hour, or sub- 
ject them for 24 hours to the action of sulphur- 
ous acid gas. Close every crevice in the room 
then break brimstone into smali pieces, 3 lbs to 
every thousand feet of air space, moisten with 
alcohol, set in an iron pan ona bed of sand oron 
bricks in a tub of water, fire it and leave room 
tightly closed 24 hours. Then ventilate thor- 
oughly. The clothes, carpets, curtains etc— 
should be hung so that the fumes can. pene- 
trate every fiber. To get the air space, multi- 
ply hight, breadth and length together, that 
is, a room 10 ft wide, 7 ft high and 12 long con- 
tains 840 cubic ft of air. 

For privy vaults one part of chloride of lime 
to nine parts of dry earth should be used freely 
after each addition to their contents. In addi- 
tion, pass all discharge from the bodies of 
patients having cholera, typhoid fever, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, yellow fever, small pox, the 
expectoration from consumptives and the mat- 
ter from abscesses, ulcers, etc, through a solu- 
tion of 4 oz of chloride of lime to « gallon of 
water. 

Experiments have proved that the applica- 
tion of even a 3 per cent solution of carbolic 
acid to the flesh twice a day for 10 days pro- 
duces ulcers. If used, therefore, it should be 
with great caution and at that strength will 
not kill bacteria. 

Carbolic acid is not an acid but an alcohol, 
and bacillus spores will germinate after lying 
for months in absolute alcohol. 

The oil of cinnamon has lately been found to 
possess wonderful anti-bacterial power, and is 
undoubtedly very useful exposed to the sun- 
light in an open vessel in the sick room when 
there is nv special sensitiveness of the respira- 
tory organs. 





OUR WETERINARY ADWISER. 


° Foul Feet in Cattle. 





O. W. wants a remedy for foul in the feet of 
cattle. Keep the animal ina thoroughly clean, 
dry place. Carefully wash the feet and re- 
move any ragged horn or overgrowth. To re- 
move pain, »oultice for a few days with linseed 
meal. Then clean all matter that may have 
for sed beneath the hoof and if there is any un- 
healthy or proud flesh apply with a feather a 
little terchloride of antimony to it. It may he 
necessary to dress with this two or three times 
to destroy the proud flesh. When this is done 
use chloride of zinc 1 dr and water 1 pt. Ap- 
ply a little twice daily. Ifthis @oes not cure 
it, try acetate of lead 40z, sulphate of zine 4 
oz, carbolic acid 4 oz, water 1 qt. Shake up 
well before using and app! ttle twice daily. 


If the animal is in good condition give it 14 Ib 
Epsom salts and } oz ground ginger dissolved 
in 4 gal of water at a dose. Also give a tea- 
spoonful of sulphate of iron once a day in bran 
mash and continue for three weeks. 





Smut on Corn.—F. K. would like to know if 
there is danger in feeding the fodder to cows and 
what the remedy is in case of sickness in cows 
from eating the Smut. It is considered danger- 
ous to feed smut corn to cows although 45 lbs of 
smut have been fed to two cows without bad ef- 
fect. Treatment: Give at one dose 1 1b Epsom salts 
and 4% oz ground ginger dissolved in % gal of 
water. Follow with 4 pt doses of good whisky 
in a little water two or three times a day, also 
sulphate of iron in 2 dr doses once a day in bran 
mash or a quart of oatmeal gruel. 





Colic in Mule.—Subscriber’s mule has attacks 
of colic; a horse has a cough, and heaves atthe 


flanks. 1. Give the mule a quart of raw linseed 
oil and 2 dr of belladonna fluid extract at a dose. 
Follow with sulphate of iron 2 oz, ground ginger 
40z, ground gentian 40z. Mix and give a table- 
spoonful at a dose once daily, repeat if necessary. 
2. Mix digitalis 20z and nitrate of potassium 4 
oz, divide into 24 doses and give onein a bran 
mash at night. 





Thin Horse.—A. J. S.’s is always thin no matter 
how well it is fed. He has depraved appetite 
and eats his stall, manger and hitching post. He 
is 10 years old and hag had the trouble for three 
years. He has another horse which is lame from 
os knee hurt, there is a bunch about the 
size of anapple. 1. This is a habit with some 
horses, and it is also natural for these horses to 
keep thin of flesh. Boil % teacupful of flaxseed 
in a % pail of water into a pulpand pour on half 
a pail of bran to makeamash. When cool put 
in a teaspoonful of ground sulphate of iron and 

ve a dose once daily for a month or more. 

Rub a mixture of biniodide of mercury 2 dr and 
vaseline 2 0z, on the bunch with the fingers. Let 
it remain for 24 hours and then wash off and rub 
on a little lard. Repeat every second week until 
the lameness Is gone. Keep the horse’s head tied 
up while the blister is on. 





Epuepsy.—H. F.’s three-year-old steer has fits 
while at work or in the pasture. It tumbles 
abovt, champs its teeth and falls on its knees. 
Give bromide of potassium in 44-0z doses twice a 
day in feed fora week. Then omit a week and 
give again. It would be better not to work the 
steer while under treatment. 





Scours in Horse.—H. F.has a horse affected 
with scours which is very foul smelling. 
Give the horse 1% pts of raw linseed oil. Then 
mix sulphate of iron 4 oz and nux vomica 2 oz 
divide into 24 doses and give one morning and 
night in bran mash. Also put 30 drops of carbolic 
acid in the mash. 





Indigestion.—J. D. K.’s pigs have been fed 
shorts since they have been weaned and one of 
them seems to be suffering’much pain. The trouble 
is caused by indigestion. Change the food to corn 
and fresh milk. Give each hog 1 oz castor oil at a 
dose and for the one that is suffering pain put 1@ 
to 15 drops of tincture of opium in the oil and if 
the pain continues after four hours give 10 to 15 
drops more of the tincture of opium, and repeat 
every fourth hour until the pain ceases. 





Spasms of the Muscles of Stifle.—M. C.’s five- 
year-old horse has cramps of the muscles of the 
stifle, first in one leg, then the other. While the 
cramps last it cannot bring the leg forward. 
Some horses seem to be subject to this trouble, 
but usually it passes off never to return. Divide 
20z of nux vomica into 24 doses and give one once 
daily in bran mash. Camphorated liniment is 
useful to rub on the muscles of the stifle when 
they are cramped. 





Meaning of Thoroughbred.—D. S. F. has a colt 
sired by « running horse that is recorded in 
Bruce’s stud book. His dam is bya running horse 
also recorded in the stud book, and out of a Mor- 
gan mare. Is this colt three-quarters thorough- 
bred and one-quarter Morgan? Yes. Thorough- 
bred is only applied to pure blooded horses such 
as Ormond or Ladas. Pure bred is the term used 
on aspecial line such as Percheron. Standard 
bred is another term used, as a standard bred 
trotter. Thoroughbred is used fora certain lines 
of cattle as the thoroughbred Shorthorn, or pigs 
as the thoroughbred Poland-Chinas. 





Poll Evil, or Abscess on Neck.—J. B. has a 
horse ~vhich has poll evil. Bathe the swollen 
part ot water twice a day for a week or 10 
days. Get a probe and introduce it into the open- 
ing to find the depth and direction. Then dipa 
strip of soft muslin in terchloride of antimony 
and then push into the opening to the bottom. 
Let it remain in for a few hours and then draw 
out. Repeat every third day until the swelling 
goes down. Then mix 1 dr of chloride of zine and 1 


TWO USEFUL DEPARTMENTS 


opening once a day to healit. If the lump still re- 
mains blister with cantharides 2 dr and lard 1,o0z. 
Repeat in two weeks if necessary. 





Fistula,—R, Y. M.’s horse has a fistula on top of 
shoulder. Take a probe and pressit into the 
opening to find the direction and depth, then dip 
a strip of muslin in terchloride of antimony and 
poose it to the bottom of the pipe. Repeat every 

hird day until the swelling c pore and to 
heal it inject about a tablespoonful of chloride of 
zinc 1 dr and water % pt. 


Urticaria.—W. L. L. has a mare whose skin is 
covered with lumps some of them quite small and 
others as largeas half a peach. This disease, 
ealled urticaria, is an eruption of the skin with 
lumps varying in size irom a pea to 2 hickory nut 
with no tendency to form matter. The tweable is 
usually connected with shedding the coat; sudden 
changes of weather will sometimes cause it. 
Give 1 qt raw linseed oil at a dose and follow 
this up with 1 oz doses of Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic once daily for two or three weeks. Wash 
the skin with soap and warm water then mix and 
Tub on acetate of lead 4% oz, zinc sulphate %4 oz 
and water 1 qt, mix. Repeat every third day. 





Enlarged Thyroid Glands.—H. B. M,’s six-year- 
old horse has enlarged thyroid glands (lumps on 
each side of neck). These lumps are loose under 
the skin and about the size of a hen’s egg. When 
the horse gets warm it pants. The lumps will not 
cause panting. Rubon with the fligers a little 
of biniodide of mercury 1 dr and vaseline 1% oz 
every second week until the lumps arene: 
Also give 1 dr of iodide of potassium once daily 
for two weeks in bran mash. 





— 





Hypochondrical, 
despondent, nerv- 
ous, *‘ tired 
out” men 
-those who 
suffer from 
backache , 
weariness, 
loss of en- 
ergy, im- 
paired mem- 
ory, dizzi- 
ness, melan- 
choly and 
discourage- 
ment, the re- 
sult of ex- 
hausting dis- 
eases, or drains upon the system, 
excesses, or abuses, bad habits, or 
early vices, are treated through cor- 
respondence at their homes, with 
uniform success, by the Specialists 
of the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical 
Institute, of Buffalo, N. Y. A book 
of 136 large pages, devoted to the 
consideration of the maladies above 
hinted at, may be had, mailed se- 
curely sealed from observation, in a 
lain envelope, by sending 10 cents 
in onc-cent stamps (for postage on 
Book), to the World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, at the above 
mentioned Hotel. For more than 
a quarter of a century, physicians 
connected with this widely cele- 
brated Institution, have made the 
treatment of the delicate diseases 
above referred to, their sole study 
and practice. Thousands, have con- 
sulted them. This vast experience 
has naturally resulted in improved 
methods and means of cure. 


m=K|DNEYSaxo BLADDER=s 


suffer the misery and perhaps fatal result caused 

by di of the above organs when [ will send you full 
pestigniore of a cheap, sure and j;ermanent Home Cure 
REE of charge. OR.0.A. WILLIAMS, East Hampton, Cons: 
















pt of water and inject a tablespoonful into the 





Cure at home. Book 
Free. Address Dr. W. 
S. Rice, Box 444, Smith- 
ville, Jeff, CO» N. Xe 
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